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We Look at Ourselves 


Ir IS HEARTWARMING THAT IN OUR DESIRE AS TEACHERS TO DO A BETTER 
job with youngsters we have turned the spotlight on ourselves to ques- 
tion, “What can we do to add to our own growth and effectiveness?” 
Education for teachers in service means more than those activi- 
ties which emphasize being successful ringmasters in the classroom. 
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It is more than additional credits and degrees. It includes those 
things that we do individually and collectively to add to our growth 
and development as people with professional needs and ambitions, 
with personal attributes and capabilities, and with civic interests and 
responsibilities. 

The field of supervision long since decided that its purpose is not 
to make mannequins out of creative people who might otherwise bring 
a freshness and added vitality to everything wistivadile in conchae 
The emphasis in supervision has shifted to continuing growth and 
development in service which recognizes the value of helping the indi- 
vidual teacher to discover and to participate to the fullest of his poten- 
tialities in the on-going program of school life. There is not an area 
in school improvement that has not felt the impact of cooperative plan- 
ning as the best means of sharing individual plans and developing a 
climate of mutual help and growth. 

Possibly it was wise democratic leadership in a local situation that 
first introduced us to the unlimited horizons of what can happen to a 
school system when all are given an opportunity to work together in 
an atmosphere of common respect. Possibly it was attendance at 
some workshop in which a college or a university took the lead. It 
might have been participation in a ni ational conference where group 
processes were lived and discussed. Regardless of our induction, most 
of us have had many experiences lately which have emphasized better 
human relations and have shown what happens when individuals 
become communicating members of a group. These experiences have 
heightened our feelings of belonging and security. 

The day has passed when school systems can think of Mary Smith 
just as the teacher of the fourth grade. Mary Smith is a person guiding 
the destinies each year of different boys and girls with different 
interests, different needs and different abilities. The professional 
obligation of the school system, and Mary is a part of it, is to see that 
Mary Smith is a satisfyingly different person year after year. That’s 
education for teachers in service, and school systems are doing this 
in a variety of ways. 


[+ is Hopep THAT THIS ISSUE OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION WILL SHED 
light on the road. It has aimed to present how we may learn more 
about children and about ourselves; what teachers may do on both 
local and regional levels in working with each other; when evaluation 
of ourselves may be most effective; why certain incentives for growth 
work better than others. It, however, does not come complete with 
the gift wrap. The where is hoped for in all the schools that are making 
continuous efforts to provide for the professional and_ personal 
growth of present and future teachers in service.—CHARLES H. DENT, 
teaching fellow. New York University. 
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Her 
introduction to and participation with her 
colleagues in activities professional and social 
might well be duplicated ia many communities 


Nancy Newcomer teaches in Our Town. 


and more school systems. Margaret Wasson, 
graduate student at Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University, presents the case of Nancy 


to illustrate that “cooperative learning ex- 
periences for teachers will bring their own 
reward” in happier, better teachers. 


Waar CAN TEACHERS IN A _ LOCAL 
system do to put into operation with 
each other the principles which they 
subscribe to with children? Do these 
generalizations apply beyond the sixth 
or eighth grade? Can 
mature adults promote the good life 
for their own group? Or is democratic 
panicipation in planning, doing, and 
evaluating group activities valid only 
In other words, can we 


more or less 


for youngsters? 
practice what we preach with our peers 
as well as with our young charges? 

Too often teachers keep their light 
quite literally under a bushel as far as 
their colleagues are concerned. They 
are intent on doing the best possible job 
for the boys and girls in their classes, 
on winning a high reputation with super- 
visor or principal or patron, with elicit- 
ing envious comments from other teach- 
ers, “I don’t see how Miss Super does it. 
Her children do such beautiful work.” 

Sometimes professional jealousy is 
operating to make Miss Super keep her 
cherished recipes for the children’s 
beautiful work a deep dark secret; some- 
times Miss Super’s ego makes her com- 
cooperate, with her fellow 
Sometimes Miss Super is so 


pete, not 
teachers. 
sincerely dedicated to providing a suit- 
able climate for growth for thirty young 
Americans that she simply doesn’t take 
time to notice or care about what goes 
on across the hall. 

Many teachers who operate democrati- 
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Teachers, ‘Too, 


cally with children have not tried the 
heady experience of similar undertak- 
ings with their colleagues. It seems to 
them natural to supply a rich variety 
the classroom, to use 
to include direct ex- 


of activities in 
many resources, 
periences instead of mere verbalizations; 
yet some of these fine teachers have not 
pushed their thinking to question such 
widely accepted procedures as the for- 
mal faculty meeting, the general insti- 
tute with an expert lecturing on such 
a subject as education in the atomic age, 
or the flood of administrative directives 
moving inexorably down a one-way chan- 
nel. Even ACE programs are sometimes 
exclusively words, words, words. 

If we believe that the way learning 
takes place is essentially the same at 
all levels, then it is time to try some 
more active ways of working together 
and stop merely resorting to the panacea 
of subscribing to another professional 
magazine or borrowing another profes- 
sional book. 

It Could Be Like This 

To many faculties across the country 
the effort to implement the idea of a 
democratic in-service program has been 
a stimulating and rewarding endeavor 
which has helped teachers grow on the 
job and as human beings. The idea of 
sharing the tremendous potential of 
professional know-how possessed — by 
teachers is fraught with dramatic possi- 
bilities. For example, let us take Nancy 
Newcomer, just elected to teach fourth 
gerade in Our Town: 
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by MARGARET WASSON 


Learn By Doing 


Nancy reports to the high school building 
one week before schooi officially opens. This 
preschool workshop is something new to Nancy 
whose other two jobs had begun with an 
institute the day before school started. She 
hopes for something different from those 
bleak meetings when new teachers rose and 
simpered in alphabetical order as the superin- 
tendent read their names. 

She notes the first differences as she enters 
the foyer: instead of being permitted to 
sidle into a back seat unobserved by old- 
timers busy with conversation about summer 
adventures, she is greeted by a cordial person 
who steers her to a reception desk. Here 
Nancy dons a name-tag and fills out a choice 
card for her activities during the week. She 
registers for a discussion group on improving 
parent-teacher conferences and for two ex- 
cursions, then is whisked away to a coffee 
stand where she meets three future colleagues 
in the North School. Naturally enough she 
sits with her new associates for the brief 
morning session. 

Here Nancy learns that the discussion 
groups will cope with problems identified 
last spring in a teacher poll. She hears the 
president of the classroom teachers association 
explain the drive for unified professional 
membership. Next the president of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education invites all 
teachers to attend the round-up, first social 
event of the year, on Friday evening. The 
chairman of the community relations com- 
mittee announces the starting-point for the 
excursions. The superintendent gives a short, 
sincere welcome to all employees and asks for 
the introduction of new faculty members by 
the social chairman for the various buildings. 
Nancy finds it much easier to rise and take 
her bow beside her hostess. 


The Study Groups Meet: After a buffet lunch- 
eon in the cafeteria, where Nancy meets more 
teachers, she goes upstairs to the first session 
of her study group. The chairman finds a 
seat for Nancy in the semi-circle of some 
twenty teachers who are introduced and 
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asked to give their reasons for selecting this 
problem out of the list of seven possibilities. 
Nancy discovers that the group includes one 
school secretary, one elementary principal, 
and teachers from primary, senior high, 
middle grade, and junior high levels. 

This assortment of persons tackles the 
problem of how to improve parent-teacher 
conferences, using all the principles of co- 
operative planning that Nancy recalls from her 
most recent summer school course in group 
dynamics. The chairman, observer, and re- 
corder are identified. The group recognizes a 
goal of presenting findings to the total faculty 
meeting on Friday morning. 

By the end of the day Nancy feels that she 
has made a good start toward becoming ac- 
quainted with Our Town’s school people. 


Excursions and Resources: On Tuesday she 
begins the process of learning about Our 
Town when she takes her first field trip— 
to the newspaper plant and the courthouse. 
Cars for the group are furnished and piloted 
by chamber of commerce members who find 
this a good public relations project. Hand- 
books prepared by the teacher committee on 
community resources provide some informa- 
tion with plenty of blank space for taking 
notes. Nancy is delighted to have a preview 
of these possibilities for excursions with her 
class and to meet another group of Our Town 
teachers. 

The routine of a buffet lunch persists 
throughout the week, giving more opportu- 
nities for informal conversation. Discussion 
groups work again Tuesday afternoon, 
Wednesday morning, and Thursday at the 
lunch hour. Excursions are the order for 
Wednesday afternon when Nancy visits the 
airport. 

Thursday afternoon, elementary teachers 
meet by grade levels and secondary teachers by 
subject areas. Nancy meets the other nine 
fourth grade teachers when the chairman, 
elected the previous spring, asks each one to 
mention for Nancy’s benefit some currently 
usable material available to help enrich and 
give variety to experiences for the fourth 
graders. : 

Nancy learns about the visual education 
department’s resources and routines, examines 
curriculum materials prepared cooperatively 
to help teachers of middle graders in Our 
Town. She discovers that there is a card file of 
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community resources as well as a professional 
library which she is welcome to use. When 
the group decides to work on reading prob- 
lems for the year, she volunteers to serve on 
a committee to search for new easy materials. 

Friday morning is the sharing time for 
the week’s discussion groups. Each chairman 
presents a brief report and some give recom- 
mendations for action. These are referred 
by the superintendent to the faculty policy 
committee made up of representatives from 
all five schools. 


Building Meetings and Professional Activities: 


Lunch on Friday is by building groups, 
and at long last Nancy meets her new team 
as a group. She is not surprised to find that 
she already feels acquainted with ten of the 
fifteen teachers. With these colleagues she 
goes to the North School building and there 
attends her first faculty meeting with her new 
principal and inspects the room which is to 
he her fourth grade’s home base for the year. 
She has’ a rewarding conference with the 
eroup’s third grade teacher who gives her the 
notebook record of their class experiences and 
shows her the cumulative folders. 

Building routines are explained by Betty 
Bright, the teacher across the hall who is 
designated her big sister for the year. Nancy 
is impressed with her colleagues’ philosophy. 
both explicit in the form of a mimeographed 
document and implicit in their actions. By 
the time two of her new friends drive by to 
take her to the ACE round-up that evening, 
Nancy is sure that she will enjoy teaching in 
Our Town. 

Nancy’s initial impression is strengthened 
during the weeks ahead as she takes a more 
active part in the on-going program of in- 
service education. Much of the meeting time, 
she learns, is during school hours. On Mon- 
days school is dismissed an hour early and 
teachers attend building meetings, grade-level 
meetings, ACE meetings, and special projects 
on the first to fourth Mondays of the month 
respectively. 

In addition to this schedule of meetings on 
school time, there is an interesting coopera- 
tively planned and voluntary series of events 
every other Thursday evening. Nancy goes 
with Betty to the organization meeting to 
learn details of “work and play at the end 
of the day.” 

In the centrally located high school build- 
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ing a number of patrons and nearly half the 
teaching force gather for activities from 4 to 


8 p.m. with coffee for a starter at 3:30. The 
first hour’s theme is child growth and de- 
velopment with occasional lecturers from the 
local college faculty, more teacher panels and 
discussion groups. Then comes a recreation 
hour of square dancing, cards. or games fol- 
lowed by dinner in the cafeteria. 

From 7 to 8 p.m. individuals work on spe- 
cial interests with a choice of craft workshops 
or other projects. Nancy finds the square 
dancing good fun and good exercise: she joins 
a group interested in  puppetry—making. 
dressing, and learning to operate her own 
puppet. Betty, who teaches sixth grade, is 
involved in a joint undertaking with seventh 
gerade teachers to try to make smoother the 
pupils’ transition to junior high. 

During the year Nancy learns about the 
projects of other grade level groups. other 
special interest groups. and the policy com- 
mittee through reports distributed to all school 
personnel and through brief announcements 
in building faculty meetings. She shares in 
the evaluation of the activities of her own 
groups and makes suggestions for problems 
to be considered in next year’s preschool work- 
shop. She is asked by her colleagues to serve 
on the planning committee for next year’s 
building faculty meetings. 


Some Favorable Factors 

Nancy Newcomer is not teaching in 
Utopia; parts of the composite plan for 
in-service education in Our Town are 
found in forward-looking systems all 
over the country. No mention has been 
made of Nancy’s planning experiences 
with her pupils or with their parents. 
As a teacher, Nancy was already com- 
mitted to that kind of planning. The 
new element in her professional life was 
the rich experience of planning with 
her peers. A by-product of these enter- 
prises was her increased skill in pup- 
petry, in parent conferences, in locat- 
ing materials for the slow reader, in 
utilizing community resources. She felt 
secure and happy in her teaching situa: 
tion—and her security and satisfaction 
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were reflected in her successful class- 
room. 

In school systems which have out- 
standing cooperative in-service programs 
for teachers these seem to be favorable 
factors: 

Time is provided for professional planning 
within the school day and year. 

Other group learning activities for teachers 
are on a voluntary basis. 

Opportunities are given for teachers of dif- 
ferent educational levels to work together. 

Activities and discussions are focused on 
problems selected by teachers. 

Reports and action-recommendations are 
communicated to all. 

Special resources of staff and community 
are utilized. 

Teacher committees steer activities and 
evaluate results. 

Cooperation of local professional organiza- 
tions—classroom teachers. honoraries. ACE 
is enlisted. 

Opportunities for social and personal de- 
velopment are considered just as important 
as those for professional growth. 

\dministration encourages but does not 
dominate the program. 


ao 
po! 


Some obstacles to an active in-service 
program can be readily cited and cer- 
tainly exist in many situations. Authori- 
tarian administration, lack of time and 
energy. competition among professional 
organizations, rivalry between schools— 


all may interfere with the realization of 
a democratic in-service program. 

But an idea that brings results is 
often contagious. If the ACE program 
for the year could be designed with 
many opportunities for wide participa- 
tion and for learning by doing instead 
of docilely absorbing words of wisdom 
from an expert, then the leaven might 
spread to a building meeting or a class- 
room teachers’ session. Inviting admini- 
strators to attend a workshop session or 
a planning committee for a field trip 
might help. So might references to 
know-how acquired in a craft workroom 
and used to enrich children’s experiences 
by providing different media of expres- 
sion, to increased identification with the 
community, to heightened morale among 
the teaching force. Maybe the superin- 
tendent will see the light; maybe he 
won't. 

In any case cooperative learning ex- 
periences for teachers will bring their 
own reward, Creating a puppet or visit- 
ing a local industry will help the teacher 
hecome a more interesting human being. 
\nd for the group the enterprise of 
learning by doing may be expected to 
produce better human relations through 
mutual understanding and respect based 
on working together as peers. Teachers, 
too. learn by doing. 


I AM A CHILD. I AM CREATING MY EMOTIONAL FEELINGS AND MY MENTAL 
abilities out of situations that adults provide for me. Daily I am creat- 
ing the content of my future. How well prepared I will be to deal with 
the situations that will be encountered in the years ahead will be 
determined largely by the willingness of parents and teachers to under- 
stand what growing up means and their eagerness to provide for me the 
experiences and the materials that give me the opportunity to raise 
myself to an eventual higher level of mental and moral behavior.— 
E. T. McSwain, acer Study Conference, Asheville, N.C. 
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By MARGARET LINDSEY 


An Integrated Curriculum 


Three areas in which some teachers colleges 
are doing research and experimentation in cur- 
riculum integration are discussed by Margaret 
Lindsey, coordinator of professional educa- 
tion, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute. She points out the values of this 
experimentation but concludes with the state- 
ment that “integration can and does take place 
only as the learner assimilates and makes 
part of his behavior principles arrived at 
through his own experience.” 


Last FALL ON A CERTAIN TEACHERS 
college campus there was a conference 
of educational leaders with the staff of 
the college. Among other purposes of 
the discussions was that of gaining sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the pre- 
service education of teachers. 

In a particular study group during 
this conference where teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintendents 
from the community were working with 
college staff members, these comments 
were made by the public school people: 

We want teachers who understand how chil- 
dren learn and are able to apply that under- 
standing in organizing and selecting instruc- 
tional material and precedures. 

We want teachers who really believe that 
the school curriculum must be based on the 
needs of children. These needs are not found 
within isolated subjects but in living experi- 
ences of boys and girls. 

We want teachers who know how to study 
children as individuals and in groups and who 
will secure and use all information available 
on children in their guidance of them. 

Our program is no longer cut up into small 
periods with grammar now, and spelling then. 
and history at another time. We are trying 
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for Future Teachers 


desperately to tie together those things which 
belong together in the experiences of our 
children. 

Each of these comments was followed 
by the suggestion that teachers colleges 
were not educating teachers in such a 
way as to ensure the kinds of under- 
standing and practice suggested. The 
speakers said repeatedly: 

College teachers are preaching to students 
that the good curriculum is based on needs 
of children; that children must have a share 
in purposing, planning, and evaluating; that 
isolated subject matter for its own sake is not 
good. At the same time, the very nature of 
college programs denies these principles and 
helps students to learn through direct experi- 
ence that college instructors do not mean 
what they say, since the college program it- 
self is not executed so as to put into practice 
the principles taught. 

About the same time that this confer- 
ence was being held, results were coming 
in from a questionnaire distributed 
earlier to seniors. The questionnaire had 
been prepared by members of the educa- 
tion department to obtain students’ sug- 
gestions for the improvement of profes- 
sional courses. By reason of frequency of 
mention, two comments in the results 
were outstanding: ““Teachers in educa- 
tion courses should practice what they 
preach”; and “There is too much conflict 
between theory and practice.” 

At the same time a follow-up study 
was being conducted through observa- 
tion, conferences, and iews with 
recent graduates. Whiic in almost all 
cases the results of this study showed a 
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comparatively successful _ pre-service 
program in the judgment of recent grad- 
uates, yet many of the suggestions point- 
ed in the direction of putting into prac- 
tice more nearly the principles being 
taught. For example, a frequently-made 
comment was that the student teaching 
experience in many cases was limited to 
teaching a certain subject to a group of 
children. Some of these teachers re- 
ported that they had had no idea what 
the whole elementary school program 
looked like until they began to teach, 
that they had always seen it in isolated 
parts. 

Concurrently, the members of the edu- 
cation department of this institution were 
engaged in an intensive analysis of the 
various courses offered in the depart- 
ment. After a detailed study and dis- 
cussion of each course, it became appar- 
ent that students were being exposed to 
a desirable body of information but that 
such information was not tied together 
in meaningful situations for the students. 
In one course students studied principles 
of educational psychology; in another 
course they studied principles of ele- 
mentary curriculum, and in still another 
series of courses, they studied methods 
of teaching in various content areas of 
the elementary curriculum. Seeing re- 
lationships among these principles and 
their application to work with boys and 
virls was left largely to the students 
themselves. 

The results of the conference with 
public school personnel, of the question- 
naire used with senior students on the 
college campus, of the follow-up study 
of recent graduates, and of the study of 
professional courses all point in the di- 
rection of more integration of the various 
parts of the professional education of 
prospective teachers. Similarly, studies 
of the needs of teachers as persons and 
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as citizens, as well as_ professional 
workers, have revealed information and 
facts which point unquestionably in the 
direction of integration in the general 
education program, in the guidance and 
personnel services, in the areas of spe- 
cialization, and in the campus living 
activities of students. 

Teachers college personnel have long 
recognized the importance of an_inte- 
grated program in the preparation of 
teachers.’ In fact, it is in this area that 
outstanding experimentation has been 
carried on over a period of years. A 
survey of curriculums in teachers col- 
leges today shows that among changes 
being initiated, those that provide for 
more integration are very frequent. This 
is true of both general education pro- 
grams and professional sequences. Study 
of curriculum trends in teacher-prepar- 
ing institutions reveals, further, that 
recommended changes do not follow any 
set pattern but rather demonstrate a 
variety of approaches to the task of put- 
ting together those aspects of pre-serv- 
ice teacher education which logically and 
experientially belong together. 

Limitation of space here prevents 
treatment of all the research and ex- 
perimentation being carried forward by 
teachers colleges in their efforts to inte- 
grate the various aspects 6f the cur- 
riculum. Discussion is confined to that 
part of the total program for intending 
elementary school teachers usually de- 
fined as “professional education” and 
to three major trends toward integration 
in this part of the program. Any classi- 
fication of trends might be open to ques- 
tion since there is almost infinite variety 
in the types of integration under study 
in colleges. The classification used here 
is for purpose of illustration and is not 
intended to indicate the most desirable 
forms of integration. What appear to 
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be the three outstanding areas of inte- 
gration at the present time are: the 
human being—how he develops and 
the elementary school curricu- 
and teach- 


learns; 
lum—content and methods; 
ing in the elementary school. 


The Human Being—How He Develops 
and Learns 

Significant revisions are being ‘die 
in teachers college curriculums as a re- 
sult of efforts to tie together the accumu- 
lated knowledge about the growth and 
development of children and the process 
of learning and to relate this knowledge 
to the teaching act. The starting point for 
these revisions was, in some cases, an 
aggregate of courses in psychology 
arranged in sequence to fit the college 
program rather than in sequence to meet 
the needs of teachers. Consequently, 
one of the steps toward integration has 
been a study of separate courses and 
modification and regrouping of them. 
Arranging courses in psychology in se- 
quence represents one attempt to provide 
for integration by the student of all the 
content and experience related to how 
the human being develops and learns. 
Within the framework of such a sequence 
of courses, the degree to which integra- 
tion occurs for the student depends 
largely upon the quality of the teaching, 
the articulation of courses, and the con- 
tinuity of direct experience in connec- 
tion with the separate courses. How much 
the student is helped to analyze experi- 
ences and to generalize from them is a 
factor of utmost importance. 

Based on the assumption that all 
teachers need an understanding of 
human growth and development from 
the prenatal period through adulthood, 
some institutions are experimenting with 
a course for all teaching majors in which 
students make a study of the complete 
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growth and development processes with 
attention to all the factors influencing 
those processes. The sequence of courses 
in these institutions may look like this: 
general psychology, human growth and 


development, educational psychology. 

In a few institutions, there is being 
carried on at the present time experi- 
mentation with a single integrated course 
which is designed to pull together those 
parts of anthropology, physiology, biol- 
ogy, psychology, and sociology which 
contribute to understanding of how the 
human being develops and learns. Such 
courses are sometimes taught coopera- 
tively by a group of staff people each of 
whom brings an area of specialization to 
the course. Students are likely to be 
found engaging in continuous direct con- 
tact with children, youth, and adults in 
school and community settings as a part 
of their experience in this course. Audio- 
visual aids are used extensively. The 
amount of time formerly scheduled for 
a sequence of courses in psychology is 
devoted to this single integrated course. 
making possible larger blocks of time for 
excursions, incursions, observation, and 
participation of various types and in a 
variety of laboratories. 

In summary, three types of integration 
in the study of the human being—how 
he develops and learns—have been 
illustrated as follows: 

Arranging separate courses in useful se- 
quence: general psychology, child growth and 
development, adolescent psychology, educa- 
tional psychology. 

Integration of courses in human growth and 
development: general psychology, human 
growth and development, educational psy 
chology. 

A single intergrated course: the 
being—how he develops and learns. 


human 


The above illustrations by no means 
present an adequate picture of the types 
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of integration being carried on in col- 
leges over the country. Many other pat- 
terns might have been used for illustra- 
tion. The point to be emphasized is that, 
to a large extent, college programs for 
prospective teachers are being revised to 
provide for integration of the content 
centered around study of the human 
being as he develops and learns. 

The Elementary School Curriculum 

A very similar approach is being made 
to the integration of various courses 
dealing with study of content and 
methods of teaching in subject matter 
areas of the elementary school curric- 
ulum. The starting point in many col- 
leges has been a redistribution of single 
courses. Such rearranging of methods 
courses has followed closely trends in 
program planning in the elementary 
school. Courses having related content 
are placed in juxtaposition in the stu- 
dent’s college program, creating a se- 
quence and scheduling of courses in- 
tended to increase the amount of integra- 
tion by the student. As stated earlier, 
the degree to which this integration 
occurs depends largely upon the quality 
of the teaching and not upon the arrange- 
ment of courses. 

A step toward integration beyond the 
sequential arrangement of separate 
courses has been made in many colleges. 
Again, this step has followed closely the 
reorganization of content in the public 
schools. In place of separate methods 
courses in all the so-called content areas 
of the curriculum, these college pro- 
grams have decreased the number of 
separate courses by organizing methods 
courses around areas of experience—the 
language arts, fine and industrial arts, 
social sciences, physical sciences, and 
so on. 

Some would say that the most forward- 
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looking experimentation with integra- 
tion of methods courses and study of the 
elementary school curriculum is that 
of a single integrated course. Such a 
course would be designed to help stu- 
dents gain understanding of the basis 
of selection and organization of the ex- 
periences for boys and girls and to gain 
sufficient understanding of subject matter 
disciplines to draw upon them in plan- 
ning with and for children. Where experi- 
mentation of this nature is being carried 
on, reports indicate much difficulty in 
real integration of the material covered. 
If this trend is a desirable one, there is 
need for wide-spread experimentation to 
discover answers to some of the perplex- 
ing problems involved. 

Characteristic steps in the integra- 
tion of courses related to study of the 
elementary school curriculum and meth- 
ods of teaching may be illustrated as 
follows: 


Reorganization of separate methods courses 
in related sequences. 

Decrease in number of separate courses 
through organization in terms of areas of 
experience. 

A single integrated course in the elementary 
school curriculum and methods of teaching. 


Student Teaching 


In passing, it is worthy of note that 
student teaching programs in most insti- 
tutions represent one of the most healthy 
attempts at integration. The movement 
from a course in student teaching in 
which the student spent one hour a day 
teaching a subject to children toward 
a full-day experience in which the stu- 
dent engages in the study of children, 
the school and the community and, with 
guidance, plans experiences with and for 
boys and girls is an outstanding example 
of the importance granted integration 
by teachers college personnel. 
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It may appear that this discussion of 
integration of the pre-service program 
for prospective elementary school teach- 
ers is based upon the assumption that 
integration takes place in courses or in 
subject matter. This is far from the 
truth. The assumption is, rather, that 
integration can and does take place only 
as the learner and makes 
part of his behavior principles arrived 
at through his own experience. It is as- 
sumed that one of the responsibilities 
of the college staff is to provide the best 
possibilities for this integration to occur 
within the student. Further, it is assumed 


assimilates 





that one way to do this is to put together 
in the experiences of future teachers 
together and 


those things which belong 
hence facilitate his seeing 
and drawing generalizations. 

It would be folly to believe that inte- 
eration by the student resulted automati- 
cally from certain kinds of organization 
or fusion of courses. In the final analysis 
the most potent factors are probably 
found in the convictions of college in- 


relationships 


structors and in the methodology of in- 
struction. These, however, are topics for 
treatment in books of the future. 





Have You Looked at Your Investment? 


By RUTH E. CAMERON 


An urge to test their belief in their own worth led teachers in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, to look at themselves and their environment. They 
sought help from many sources, found new power within themselves, 
and developed new ways of evaluating what they are and what they do. 
What they found out as teachers, they will help children find out for 


themselves. Ruth Cameron is 


Many OF US HAVE INVESTED THE BEST 
years of our lives in education. The in- 
vestment has been made with varying 
degrees of insight as we have developed. 
We have seen ourselves, education, peo- 
ple, children, and the world we live in 
in a variety of ways. 

Perhaps at one time we centered our 
interests on methods of learning. At 
another, we were absorbed in the mean- 
ing of language. Some of the time we 
have questioned the seemingly few op- 
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director of 


elementary education. 


portunities for children and adults to 
find meaning and life in “education.” 
Finally we have found that there are 
always some opportunities for broaden- 
ing experiences if we do not impose limi- 
tations by the ways in which we evaluate 
ourselves and our environment. 

This fall a group of us felt the urge to 
look at ourselves and our work. It did 
not seem that a critical evaluation was so 
much needed as an opportunity to see if 


worth. We 


we believed in our own 
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needed to check our belief that creativity 
is not in books or in a few experts’ opin- 
ions but in our own classrooms, our own 
town, our own way of work, in everyone 
with whom we were associated. How we 
release the potential, how we free our- 
selves to develop—there we had a very 
exciting center for exploration, a lifetime 
project. 

Broadening horizons often come with 
seeing and feeling more deeply that life 
has value; that there is no human being 
on earth without importance because he 
is a human being; and that how we feel 
about the worth of people, how we live 
with them, and what we believe about 
them in every situation makes schools 
with life and inclusiveness or with ster- 
ility and rejection. 

We school people widen our horizons 
when we know that people—not IQ’s— 
are good. The more often teachers are 
warm, full of fun and able to love with- 
out thought of its return, the less often 
stereotypes will be used. We become 
more creative as we accept, support, and 
create leadership that is permissive and 
flexible, with a belief that in everyone 
there is some quality for leadership. 

When we can see our own maturing, 
we recognize and accept the great num- 
ber of differences in the uniqueness of 
people, in situations, in relationships of 
groups with groups and individuals with 
individuals. We keep faith with people 
when we develop respect for all and turn 
our backs on that unwarranted respect 
we pay only to those who learn with ease. 
We keep faith with people when we 
develop a greater sense of urgency to 
find out each one’s potential. 


Some Things We Wanted to Know 


I was hungry, and I believe lots of us 
are hungry for new insights into our 
work, into ourselves, into our relation- 
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ships. It seemed to me that if we in 
Wellesley could gain some new under- 
standing of human development as seen 
in the classroom, we would have some- 
thing basic toward satisfying this hunger. 

We began with the staff that worked 
with children through the second grade. 
As we looked at ourselves, at the chil- 
dren, and as we planned and described 
some valuable resources, the scope 
widened. All of us felt a sense of ex- 
hilaration. Others joined us—teachers 
of older children and prinicpals. What 
did we want to know? 


Should we allow our feelings to show? 

How can we feel free enough to see children 
and ourselves in creative relationships in the 
schools, in the community, and in life as a 
whole? 

How can we recognize mature behavior in 
our relationships with children, parents, and 
with each other? 

What does group dynamics offer for re- 
leasing channels of communication and under- 
standings? The language experiences of 
children and the meaning of language were 
important to us. They play a part in our 
knowledge of adjustment. 

What is the interrelatedness of art in our 
culture ? 

How big is the child’s world? 

What is the place of social education, 
science, and play in the young child’s life? 
What is the place of records in the evaluation 
of children’s growth, behavior and learning? 

What about the theatre and dramatic play 
in children’s and adults’ lives? 

What are some of the links between school 
and home that contribute to the development 
of integration in children? 


These were some of the things we 
wanted to understand. 


Others Help Us 


The school staff members brought 
their enthusiasm, their splendid abilities, 
their questions, their observations, and 
their beliefs in the worth of life. They 
contributed their knowledge of schools 
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as they saw them and of relationships as 
they had found them. Still others caught 
the implications and joined us. 

The superintendent of schools, Lyman 
B. Owen, flexible and creative, believed 
in new ways of seeing this thing called 
education. W. Linwood Chase, integra- 
tor of Harvard-Boston University Ex- 
tension, permitted a group studying with 
him to plot its own graduate course in 
terms of its interests and needs. Harvard, 
Boston University, and Wheelock Col- 
lege contributed some of their creative 
leaders. A. Lawrence Rarick of Boston 
University served as coordmator. Dean 
Keppel of Harvard saw the implications. 
The Museum of Contemporary Art 
brought its insights into the interrelated- 
ness of art in Frederick White’s ap- 
proach. The Tributary Theatre for Chil- 
dren contributed its director, Adelaide 
Thane, and her point of view. 

Wellesley has a human relations serv- 
ice to keep well people well. Dr. Eric 
Lindemann, a psychiatrist who believes 
one should tackle the community mental] 
health from a preventive angle, is the 
director. He is on the staff at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and the Har- 
vard School of Public Health. He and 
his staff of the Wellesley Human Rela- 
tions Service contributed their viewpoints 
in the fields of psychiatry and psy- 
chology. 

Industry has done some interesting 
research in workers’ morale and we 
sought the help of T. j. Roethlisberger 
in finding out more about morale factors 
in teaching. We felt it would be impor- 
tant to know what people liked about 
their work in Wellesley because morale 
is tied up with satisfaction on the job. All 
of us wrote statements about what we 
liked. No one was asked to sign his state- 
ment. One teacher expressed her feel- 
ings as follows: 
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| like the daily opportunity for growing 
and having a share in the growth of the chil- 


dren I teach. The possibilities for creative 
experience that living with young children 
offers are exciting and endless. One never 
“arrives.” 

I remember the things I thought were so 
in the years past and now are not so. With 
growing humility | understand that what seems 
so today may not be so tomorrow! This is 
not dismaying to me but challenging. It is 
this feeling that is the real motivation for 
seeking new insights, new relationships with 
other people, and better understanding of the 
feelings and problems of others. 

I like the freedom to explore different ways 
of working with children through experiences 
and materials without any tension within my- 
self at the possibilities of failure. This free- 
dom to seek and to make mistakes is a very 
precious one to me as a teacher. It is present 
where there is understanding administration. 

I like all the experiences with other people 
in staff and community relationships that are 
productive of a better understanding of my- 
self and of human growth and development, 
and that widen my own horizon of knowledge 
and appreciation. | feel sometimes in our 
pursuit of specific educational skills and pro- 
fessional credit we become limited as human 
beings. We scarcely tap the rich and wonder- 
ful heritage of nature, music, art and literature 
that can really give a lilt to living. 

I appreciate having the time to teach, the 
time to have conferences with parents, the 
time to prepare materials for the next day’s 
work. Teachers who work with very young 
children have a good deal of preparation of 
materials and just plain housekeeping to do. 
If we really believe that children select out 
of a rich and good environment the things 
necessary for their growth and if we acknowl- 
edge the fact that the teacher can’t take the 
environment home with her, the logical con- 
clusion would seem to be to give teachers some 
time for the prepartion of the environment. 
One of the satisfying things about this year’s 
work is that I have been given that important 
time. 


Evaluation May Need to be Looked 
at Anew 


As we look at leadership, the power 
in the group process, competence and 
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morale factors, the creative part com- 
munication plays, our whole scope of the 
evaluative process may need new ap- 
praisals, 

Mary Follett in Dynamic Administra- 
tion has given us a knowledge of how 
important’ working together is, what 
leadership is, and how convinced for- 
ward-looking business men are of the 
values in dynamic administration. She 
says, “Power is now beginning to be 
thought of by some as the combined 
capacities of the group. We get power 
through effective relations. 

“T believe that we shall soon think of 
the leader as one who can organize the 
experiences of the group, make it most 
effectively available, and thus get the 
full power of the group. I believe that 
the great leader can arouse my latent 
possibilities, can reveal to me new 
powers in myself, can quicken and give 
direction to the force that is within me. 
Whoever connects me with the hidden 
springs of all life, whoever increases the 
sense of life in me, he is a leader.” 

In Management and Morale T. J. 
Roethlisberger says, “It is our thesis that 
what physical health is to a physical or- 
ganism, morale is to a cooperative sys- 
tem. Lack of morale like lack of health 
can not often be reduced to some one 
simple cause—an understanding of prob- 
lems relating to morale requires a simple 
and useful way of thinking about human 
beings in their associations with each 
other in a social system.” 

We have no blueprint for releasing 
people. Each individual and each school 
makes its own. It’s tied up with our 
ability to live which can assume the large 
proportions of a great interpreter of life. 

If we believe in abundance, we shall 


have to find new ways of evaluation for 
the fields of human insight are widening. 
What we have thought of as being im- 
portant to be measured needs expanding. 

Before we can make a blueprint for 
evaluation we have to believe that within 
each group and in each situation is tre- 
mendous creative power. We must be- 
lieve in ourselves. 

Until administrators and teachers 
recognize the values and the need for 
finding many ways to foster in every in- 
dividual a belief in himself, evaluation 
will be empty, sterile, and without a start- 
ing point for expansion. 

In every face-to-face meeting we are 
beginning to see that evaluation matters 
only when we are free to plan, to see 
ourselves and others in the light of the 
richness of differences, and to recognize 
that what we see as good or worth while 
matters. We are not looking for negative 
but positive centers of approach. That, 
it seems to me, is essential to evaluation 
which leads teachers, administrators, 
school boards, parents and children to 
erowth, to new understanding, and to 
faith. 

This study of ourselves and our en- 
vironment was evaluation with a very 
large plus. It was not a search for weak- 
nesses, though they were recognized as 
present. It was a search for strength. 
Knowing one’s strengths and making 
oneself strong is the beginning of wisdom 
and growth. Our study of ourselves was 
the beginning of finding new ways to 
observe, to create, and to live in a school 
system. We have found opportunities to 
share our work with people in inter- 
related fields. We have broadened our 
horizons together. We have grown, and 
so will the children we teach. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES ARE GAINED NOT ONLY THROUGH RELIGION BUT THROUGH 
exercising the finest powers of the human spirit and by giving those powers faith, 
allegiance, and support in action.—Laura ZirBEs, ACEI Study Conference. 
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WEAVER 


By RICHARD L. 


Planning A State-wide Program 


for Enriched Teacher Experiences 


How the resources of a state are contributing to teacher education and 
in turn enriching the lives of the children in North Carolina is described 
by Richard Weaver, director of resource-use education, Department of 


Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
Ix THE THREE YEARS THAT Nortu CArRo- 
lina has been engaged in a program of 
state, area, and local planning for en- 
riched both pre- 
service and in-service, a number of tan- 
gible 


teacher education, 


results can be considered as a 
means of evaluation. 

The planning considered here is con- 
cerned largely as an enrichment program 
by means of relating instruction to com- 
and state improvement through 
better use of natural, human, and social 
However, many intangible 
results are evident and help to stre mani n 
the conviction that an over-all program 
at the and community 
levels is essential and desirable. 


munity 


resources. 


state, college, 


State Planning 


As the result of a recommendation by 
the social studies council in North Caro- 
lina, a Education Commis- 
sion was organized 1945. It was ap- 
pointed by the governor, and consists of 
each major. re- 
professional group, and 


» 
Resource-use 


representatives from 
source agency, 
teacher education institution in the state, 
with an executive committee of eight. 
This committee is elected by the commis- 
sion members and in turn elects its offi- 
cers. The Chief State School Officer, 
Clyde A. Erwin, has served as chairman, 
and the Commissioner of Welfare, Ellen 
B. Winston, has served as vice-chairman 
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since the commission was established. 
Gordon W. Blackwell of the University 
of North Carolina Department of Sociol- 
ogy is serving as executive secretary. 
College presidents and staff members, 
teachers, and resource specialists and 
agency heads have shared in the responsi- 
bilities of office and work. 
Commission members change regularly 
with changes in state personnel and elec- 
tion changes it in professional groups, as 
the nominal “adh: is usually the repre- 
sentative on the commission. Each group 
helps to decide who should SEIrve, how- 


committee 


ever. 
The commission holds an 
meeting each spring and the executive 


annual 


committee meets upon call of the execu- 
tive secretary. The plans for the year 
are formulated and committees appoint- 
ed at the annual meeting. The program 
director helps in the development of the 
plans and is responsible for the execu- 
tion of them. In the initial two years, 
the author was employed by the commis- 
sion through a grant by the General Edu- 
cation Board but is now a regular staff 
member of the Department of Public 
Instruction and is paid from state funds. 
The program has consisted of: 
training of leadership through conferences, 
workshops, committee work, and discussion 
groups 
preparation of printed and audio-visual ma- 
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terials to help channel more resource in- 
formation into the teacher training and 
public school program 

area development programs through college 
centers and extension work, in-service 
classes and workshops 

community development programs through 
individual school projects, classroom teach- 
ing, city and county in-service training. 


In developing these projects and ac- 
tivities at the state and local levels, vari- 
ous techniques have been employed 
which are characterized particularly by: 
opportunities for all groups to be represented 

at all stages of the plans 
attempts to evaluate the program regularly 
opportunities for local and area groups to 

initiate and develop their own plans and 
programs around their own needs and 
resources. 


Projects at the State Level 


Annual Conference. Each year the 
commission sponsors a three-day confer- 
ence at the University of North Carolina 
at which teachers and administrators, 
college faculty, and resource representa- 
tives discuss the ways and means for 
total development of North Carolina’s 
resources. Panels of resource specialists 
bring the latest information to the group 
on health, welfare, recreation, agricul- 
ture, industry, city planning, and com- 
munity development as well as water, 
soil conservation, forestry, wildlife. and 
geological development. 

Teachers describe their programs and 
projects in these special areas and dis: 
cuss ways and means for incorporating 
more of this information and good teach- 
ing techniques such as field trips, group 
work, use of audio-visual aids into the 
science, social studies, elementary and 
college programs. The newer trends in 
outdoor and camping education, better 
economic understanding, and group 
growth and development will be featured 
in the conference this year, August 10-12. 
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Audio-visual Materials. Two projects 
were initiated in 1949 and are being 
developed by a special film and radio 
committee of the commission. The com- 
mittee consists of two representatives 
from each of seven state departments 
which have pooled $22,000 of unex- 
pended funds from 1947-48 budgets. 
The departments cooperating are wel- 
fare, education, wildlife, conservation 
and development, health, labor, and agri- 
culture. 

The film which is being produced by 
the Southern Educational Film Produc- 
tion Service at Athens, Georgia, will be 
a 22-minute sound kodachrome picture 
and is designed especially for school and 
club use. It will show the interrelation- 
ship of all resources and serve as a guide 
to future planning for total state develop- 
ment. 

The series of thirteen radio programs 
in production by the Communications 
Center of the University of North Caro- 
lina will be given to all radio stations 
in the state and transcribed on regular 
78 R.P.M. speed records for use of the 
schools. These records will serve as teach- 
ing materials for a better understanding 
of resource problems and agencies in the 
state. 

Teaching guides and an evaluation 
instrument for the film and radio pro- 
grams will be prepared by a group of 
teachers and supervisors. 

Resource Bulletin Series. To supple- 
ment the two special texts North Carolina 
Today and Exploring the South, by the 
University of North Carolina Press, a 
series of resource bulletins have been 
started for school use, under the direc- 
tion of a committee of the commission 
composed of at least one representative 
from each resource agency interested in 
preparing materials for school use. 
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Two bulletins are published—Our 
Wildlife and Its Wise Use and Public 
Welfare in North Carolina—and others 
are being developed to cover the fields 
of health, forestry, soil conservation, 
water, minerals, agriculture, industry. 

A directory of state resource agencies 
and a resource-use guide will be in- 
cluded in the series as a contribution of 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

An evaluation of the two initial bulle- 
tins will be conducted by educational 
representatives to guide the preparation 
of the others in the series. 

Area Development 

To help more teachers gain a_ better 
understanding of the state’s resources 
and developmental needs and to en- 
courage colleges to play a greater role 
in their service areas, a plan was devel- 
oped at the first annual resource-use 
education conference to have area cen- 
ters at the teacher training colleges. To 
date eight centers have been organized 
at four white and four Negro institutions: 

Appalachian State Teachers College 

East Carolina Teachers College 

Elizabeth City State Teachers College 

Fayetteville State Teachers College 

North Carolina College 

Shaw University—St. 

Western Carolina Teachers College 


Women’s College, U.N.C. 


\ugustine’s College 


Each center has a committee composed 
of teachers and administrators, resource 
representatives, and faculty members to 
develop the special activities for its area. 

Regular area conferences to create 
interest and exchange ideas and_tech- 
niques; summer workshops for prepar- 
units, and pro- 


ing special projects, 


grams; pre-service and in-service courses 
emphasizing resource-use have resulted 
at these eight college centers. Over 700 
teachers were enrolled in the twelve 


workshops held since 1946. 
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classes in re- 
education 
have been held as a part of the general 
state-wide program of certification for 


extension 
community 


Numerous 


source-use and 


teachers. 

Twenty county and city school units 
have held in-service training programs 
in resource-use education from 1947 to 
1950, many of which used consultants 
from these college centers and from the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

In addition to the college conferences, 
ten area conferences in urban areas have 
been held where the outstanding pro- 
grams and teaching techniques could be 
demonstrated and least 
two thousand teachers attended these one- 
day institutes in 1949-50. 

Workshop and conference reports and 
several special college bulletins have 
been published by these area centers. 

Follow-up visitation by faculty mem- 
bers to observe workshop plans in ac- 
tion are conducted in some of the centers 


discussed. At 


and regular reports of progress are made 
in several. 
School and Community Projects 

Many school faculties and individual 
teachers have developed excellent pro- 
jects and programs which have resulted 
in schools beautified, recreation halls 
built, trees planted, water supplies es- 
tablished, wildlife clubs organized, and 
new management practices for streams, 
farms, and forests introduced. 

No one pattern is recommended as 
every effort has been made to break away 
from the highly structured academic ap- 
proach to education and to have a higher 
degree of cooperative planning, indi- 
vidual initiative, and local application. 
These actions require and result in such 
complementary activities as: 


(Continued on page 444) 
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By JUNE SELDER 


A Work Experience Program 


How Danbury State Teachers College, Connecticut, is developing a 
program which will help to meet the community’s need for better 
teacher-citizens and the school’s need for better teachers is described 


by June Selder, faculty member. 


Miss SMITH IS AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


teacher whose interests extend no farther 


than the four grey walls of her classroom. 
She remains on the fringes of community 
activity, and leads a comfortable but 
colorless out-of-school life. 

An unfair stereotype of the “typical 
school teacher”? Perhaps, but are there 
enough teachers in our elementary 
schools who do not fit into this pattern? 
Are there enough socially aware elemen- 
tary teachers who actively meet the needs 
of their communities? Are there enough 
elementary teachers who see the rela- 
tionship between their personal develop- 
ment and the effectiveness of their teach- 
ing? Are our teacher education institu- 
tions helping teachers to meet these 
needs? 

Challenged by these questions, many 
teachers’ colleges are examining their 
programs and are doing something about 
shaping more effective ones. Danbury 
State Teachers College in Connecticut 
is one of these. This college, whose pri- 
mary purpose is to educate elementary 
teachers but which also offers courses in 
music education, general education and 
science, has begun to expand its curric- 
ulum to give its students experiences be- 
yond those offered by the regular college 
and laboratory school facilities. One of 
these changes is a four-week work ex- 
perience program initiated two years ago 
by faculty and students. During these 
four weeks, which are called the interim 
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period, freshmen and sophomore stu- 
dents put their school books aside and go 
into the community to gain more “real” 
experiences. 

If Danbury students were asked where 
they were going to have these interim 
experiences, they would say: Danbury, 
Boston, New York, New Haven, Ohio, 
Maryland, Hartford, Philadelphia, 
Texas! 

If this question were followed with, 
“What kinds of things will you be do- 
ing?” some of the answers would be: 
selling neon signs, settlement house 
work, working at the United Nations 
Nursery School, juvenile court work, 
working at Yale alcoholic clinic, YMCA 
work, oyster harvesting, working on a 
newspaper, studying art, working with 
children at a school for the visually 
handicapped, radio broadcasting, teach- 
ing skiing. 

These answers reveal the geographical 
scope and the great variety of experi- 
ences which Danbury students have 
during their interim period. They ac- 
quire new interests and satisfy some of 
their needs. Those who have studied 
child psychology, labor relations or ra- 
cial problems in the classroom test and 
increase their understandings through 
first-hand experiences. 

The interim program shares the phi- 
losophy of other college work programs 
that concrete doing is a necessary sup- 
plement to abstract thinking in a college 
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curriculum and that the insights and in- 
terests gained through real experiences 
are essential in effective teacher educa- 
tion. The interim period also provides 
general education students another 
opportunity to decide if they want to 
go into teaching or to explore other 
vocational possibilities. 


What Do the Students Think? 


From a script prepared by students 
and faculty for a local radio broadcast 
the student’s idea of learning by doing 
through an interim project is presented 
in the following interview: 


Don: I'm going to spend my interim pro- 
gram at the Connecticut Junior Republic in 
Litchfield. 

Mr. C.: Just what do you expect to get out 
of this? 

Don: Tm going to try to observe and under- 
stand the procedure used by the Republic in 
improving the characters of the boys there. 
Now, these boys are not necessarily bad but 
because of trouble between parents or in the 
family, they have been left with the job of 
taking care of themselves. 

Mr. C.: Sounds like an interesting experi- 
ence, but doesn’t that take away time you 
should be spending on hitting the books? 

Don: No, sir! I think that practical experi- 
ence is much better. 

Mr. C.: You mean, we should do away with 
“hook larning?” 

Don: No, we need that too, but I should 
think that practical experiences would make 
the theories in books have more sense. 

Mr. C.: You mean, for instance, that you 
are going to put your theory in child psy- 
chology to work in a real situation ? 

Don: Sure! This interim project will give 
me a chance to see what words like “social 
and emotional behavior” really mean. 

The comments of another elementary 
education student suggest new ways to 
build the ‘“‘teacher-community” concept 
in students’ minds through actual com- 
munity work experiences: 


Julie: My project was at the Crippled Chil- 
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dren’s Center where I observed children with 
serious speech defects. But the most wonder- 
ful part of the whole experience was watching 
the therapist, Miss B.. working with the chil- 


dren. She’s one in a million. The parents 
would come in with such hopeless attitudes 
towards their child. Most of them were 
convinced their children would never speak 
normally, but Miss Bb. practically performed 
miracles with the kids. And do you know 
that today more than three-fourths of the 
children she was working with last year have 
been able to go on to regular schools. 

Vr. C.: That sounds like a wonderful learn- 
ing opportunity. When you got back home, 
did you find you could use any of the things 
you learned? 

Julie: Oh, yes! Right now in my own home- 
town community I’m doing something related 
to my work in Texas. For part of the work at 
Dallas I observed cerebral palsied children. 
Returning home I found that the parents of 
cerebral palsied children in this area have 
started a local chapter of the state cerebral 
association, and I’ve really enjoyed working 
with them. I certainly hope I can go on with 
this once I start teaching. 

The kinds of new insights gained by 
the next student are some of the positive 
results of the program: 

Mr. C.: You worked at the Henry Street 
Settlement House in New York didn’t you. 
Dave. What did you do there? 

Dave: | assisted in music instruction and 
recreation and | really got a chance to see 
how the other half lives. 

Vr. C.: What do you mean? 

Dave: Well. the settlement house is in a 
slum area and many of the houses have been 
condemned. 1 never realized before how 
important places like Henry Street are in 
slum areas. Why, if it weren't for them, the 
kids would still be playing in the streets there. 
Slums and underprivileged children were just 
words to me until | got right in the middle of 
them. I really can say I’m glad that I chose 
this particular project. 

\ student may choose a project with 
the primary purpose of meeting a more 
personal need; for instance, a project 
in which he works with people, if he 
feels he should acquire more social 
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poise; a project pursuing a new interest, 
if he feels his interests are too narrow. 
One student took his interim period to 
learn to play the piano, something he had 
always wanted to do but had never found 
the time for. 


Changes and Future Possibilities 


Projects like the ones described above 
are not entirely within the scope of the 
interim program as it was first conceived. 
The program originated with the faculty 
and it was they who took the initial steps 
by suggesting and charting student proj- 
ects. Their suggestions met with some 
criticism from the students who felt that 
the proposed projects included too much 
passive observation and not enough real 
participation. A group of sophomores 
sent a joint letter to the faculty interim 
committee, with these pointed comments: 

In every possible case let us work individu- 
ally, meeting people . . . learning . . . pro- 
gressing. 

. supply the ideas of our own particular 
projects. 

. at least we shall have a taste of realism 
and some knowledge of practicality. 

We'll find our own activities. 


The faculty and especially the interim 
committee weighed heavily the students’ 
reactions. Observation, as such, was 
given a back seat while actual “work 
experience” was emphasized. From this 
point students and faculty tackled the 
difficult job of translating an idea into 
a workable program. Contacts with 
community agencies were made and the 
students planned their own projects in 
cooperation with a faculty sponsor. The 
first interim program actually began in 
January, 1948. 

After the first experimental year, 


even though there were many problems, 
the faculty and students felt the interim 
program should be continued. By the 
end of the second year many of these 
problems had been smoothed out; many 
had not. Opening a wide variety of 
agency contacts, interim scholarships, 
evaluation of the learning experiences, 
and the major problem of integrating 
interim with the whole curriculum still 
remained. This year there was further 
work done toward the solution of some 
of these problems. For one thing, more 
emphasis was placed on careful student- 
faculty planning of experiences. Faculty 
members worked closely with students 
in helping them to choose the best kind 
of project and to consider thoughtfully 
what they expected to gain from it. One 
innovation was to give the faculty indi- 
vidual records of the students’ experi- 
ences and needs before their interim 
conferences began. 

Although Danbury State Teachers 
College has far to go in perfecting its 
interim program, definite progress has 
been made during the past two years. 
The interim period is just the beginning 
of a work experience program which 
might include larger blocks of time, 
guided planning of summer jobs, and a 
closer integration with other college 
experiences. If viewed in relation to 
broader educational goals, the interim 
program is a positive step in the expand- 
ing and reshaping of the entire curricu- 
lum of the College. Right now a com- 
mittee is critically studying the present 
curriculum for the purpose of putting 
into effect a teacher education program 
which can better meet the community’s 
need for better teacher-citizens and the 
school’s need for better teachers. 


W E MUST NOT REST UNTIL WE HAVE A FIRMER SCIENTIFIC BASE FOR KNOWING 
how children grow and develop so that they may live in whatever world the 
future brings to them.—LEoNA BAUMGARTNER, ACEI Study Conference, Ashe- 


ville, N. C. 
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By DOROTHY BOGAN 


Teaching---The Fountain of Youth 


Dorothy Bogan, Washington, D. C., public 
schools, shares her feelings on being a teacher 
of six-year-olds. “The first grade teacher has 
a great advantage over most humans,” she 
concludes. “She can enjoy her childhood 
when she is old enough to appreciate it.” 


[ cAN VivIDLY REMEMBER MY FIRST 
experience with yard duty. I had just 
graduated from teachers college and was 
nervous, tense, top heavy with theory 
and proportionately light in experience. 
I was industriously trying to assume the 
mien of a teacher supervising the chil- 
dren at play when a child ran up and 
tagged me saying, “Run, girl! You’re 
it. 

I remember well the parent of a boy 
whom I had previously taught saying to 
me as he came to enter his younger 
school, “Gwendolyn is timid 
glad she is going to have a 


child in 
and I’m 
timid teacher.” 

I remember my _ supervisor saying 
when I was given a class of beginners, 
“She has a first grade personality.” 

I refuse to consider any of the fore- 
going comments as indicating arrested 
development. I interpret them as com- 
plimentary. I flatter myself that I am 
readily, easily accepted by children and 
have with the years become an example 
of that new pedagogical figure, “a more 
experienced equal.” I, therefore, feel 
that I am a round peg in a round hole 
and I experience the joy that naturally 
comes when one is at home in one’s work. 

First grade teaching is a satisfying 
experience that appeals to one’s whole 
personality. There is an infinite joy in 
children that no one who knows them 
will gainsay. The six-year-olds, so bright 
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and eager, so fresh and untouched, so 
warm and outgoing are given to the 
teacher to have and to hold, to teach 
and to tend, to scold and to love each 
year. It can be a joy or a formidable, 
harrowing experience. 


First Steps Are Fascinating 

First grade teaching—its subject mat- 
ter, its management and discipline which 
eases babies from being babies into being 
pupils—might appear to be stultifying. 
But to my way of thinking it is as 
vitally interesting as it is vitally import- 
ant. The children must take on school 
decorum and in our school they must 
begin to read and to print and to under- 
stand number. These initial steps in the 
skills are as fascinating as the first 
awkward, uncertain steps of the toddler. 

The limited vocabulary, the frequent 
repetitions necessary to beginning read- 
ing do not annoy me but rather they 
become intriguing to see what new, big, 
pertinent ideas can be encompassed with- 
in such limitations. The child on the 
pre-primer level can have actual reading 
experiences about the farm or the post 
office or the circus he has attended. What 
a joy to write the sentences. What a thrill 
for him to read them and for the teacher 
to hear. The enthusiasm, of course, must 
be worked up through the spoken vocab- 
ulary which is so much larger than the 
words recognized in print. Then these 
mental images are readily held in the 
few simple words. Although the child 
has read little, the whole glorious experi- 
ence is relived in his mind. 

It is interesting to plan a way in which 
printing shall be made so easy, so fool- 
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proof that almost everyone will succeed. 
In our school we are supplied with pen- 
manship paper which is ruled with a 
line separating each space for lower case 
and upper case letters. I have for some 
years let my initial formal lesson be the 
making of straight lines, short and tall. 
I am enthusiastic to encourage a similar 
enthusiasm in the children. I discover 
afresh with each class that this simple 
short-tall can be made into a word by 
dotting the short, crossing the tall and 
spacing. We write “it” as if it were the 
word of the century. Then by learning 
to make just an “e” we easily become 
the accomplished printers of “little.” 
We then explore the possibilities of mak- 
ing letters on circles—o and a and g. 
The ‘“‘a” is a circle with a straight line 


6“ 


on the back and the “g” is just like the 


a” except that it goes down in the 
After experimenting with the 


99 


“eé 


basement. 
letters with humps like camels, “‘m 
and ‘‘n,” we are ready to astound our 
mothers with the whole, beautifully 
printed sentence, “I am little.” 
Number experiences for the first grade 
in our system concern themselves with 
the development of number concepts, 
the building of a readiness for formal 
arithmetic. Incidental counting comes 
from answering questions such as how 
many children are at school, how many 
boys have ties, how many bottles of 
milk must we order. The calendar offers 
opportunity for recognizing numbers, 
for becoming familiar with number se- 
quence, for learning the correct forma- 
tion of numbers. Dominoes and Follow- 
the-Dots are games of great fascination 
and offer valuable number experience. 
The concepts tall and short, large and 
small come readily from forming lines 
with the smaller children in front, from 


experiences in taking heights and 
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weights. Time-telling activities and con- 
sideration of the clock’s face give a natu- 
ral example of halves and fourths as the 
child learns half past, quarter past and 
quarter of. 


Enriching Experiences 


My work has been enlivened this year 
as a result of my participation in a work- 
shop in childhood education. The work- 
shop was designed to encourage the in- 
troduction of new methods and_ tech- 
niques into classroom teaching. New 
ideas are presented by the professor and 
those liked are tried in one’s classroom. 
Their effectiveness is reported later. As 
a quick means of showing the breadth 
of experiences beyond the three R’s that 
enrich the first grade teacher’s day I 
shall set down portions from my reports: 


We Stumble Into Creative Writing. 1 
tried creative writing with my _ six-year-olds 
and they did very well for their first effort. 
One afternoon we made Halloween pictures. 
\t the end of the period we talked about the 
drawings. We decided to hang up several of 
the most interesting. 

The picture that Richard had made sug- 
gested a story to me for it tied in neatly with 
something that Doris had told me in the morn- 
ine. Doris had come to me before school 
opened and said that she had been bringing 
me a flower that morning, but the wind blew 
it out of her hand. Richard’s picture made a 
perfect illustration for a story to be developed 
from this happening. Richard had drawn a 
red flower between two jack-o-lanterns. 

At the next language period I told the chil- 
dren that T was going to tell them a story. 
I asked them to listen carefully so that they 
would know which picture I was talking about. 
I told them the story of a little flower that 
did not want to come to school, but blew away 
so that it could see the Halloween sights. 

The children all knew that I was talking 
about Richard’s picture. The story added 
greatly to the importance of making a good 
picture. Doris was very pleased to have her 
flower remembered. 

I asked who else would like to tell a story. 
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The children responded wholeheartedly. 

Dramatics. Since | had so long used dra- 
matics as a part of my program I was inclined 
to think that I had recognized and made use 
of all of its possibilities. At our last class 
meeting I became conscious of a great good I 
was overlooking. I had been seeing the story 
as a whole and going through the dramatiza- 
tion for the entire effect. It came to me just 
last week that there was great opportunity 
for developing ingenuity, initiative, and im- 
agination by letting several groups try out 
short sequences using their several interpre- 
tations of the same situation. 

I selected for this experiment in dramatics 
the story, “The First Circus,” because many 
of my pupils had just attended a circus and 
I wished to build on that experience. I be- 
lieved that there was a rich opportunity to 
encourage different interpretations of just 
how a lion, an elephant, a giraffe would act. 
We had read many elephant stories. We knew 
the curious elephant of Kipling’s “Elephant’s 
Child,” the dancing elephant of the “Saggy 
Baggy Elephant,” the mean elephant named 
“Spunky.” We knew the cowardly lion in 
the Wizard of Oz, the roaring lion with which 
we characterized the March wind, the grateful 
lion of Aesop’s fable. 

The dramatization was tried and it was as 
pleasant an experience as I had anticipated. 

Music. The workshop has greatly increased 
my interest in music as a part of the primary 
program. I enjoyed the activities regarding 
both singing and rhythms and have been able 
to introduce some of that enjoyment into my 
I have realized a new sense of freedom, 
The 


selected songs and we sang just because we 


class. 


of release through music. children 


were happy or maybe we were happy just 


because we sang. 


There Are Disappointments 
and Advantages 

In first grade teaching as in all other 
teaching there are times when one is 





disappointed. There are occasions when 
the teacher, with reason, expects one re- 
sponse and gets a totally different one. 
So it was one day when we went out into 
the yard to rehearse for May Day. I was 
greatly concerned that everything go off 
with precision, but the children were 
simply delighted with being outside on 
a lovely spring morning. They went 
through their routine but with no dis- 
patch. Life was too beautiful and strong 
within them to be controlled by the blow- 
ing of a whistle. When we went back to 
our room I berated them soundly for 
their behavior. 

Later that morning as they drank their 
milk I read them one of the picture 
stories about Pretzel, the dachshund. In 
the story he attempted to keep his five 
little puppies dry by making himself 
into a bridge over which they could cross 
a stream. But unfortunately he fell in 
himself. His wife was thoroughly pro- 
voked when he came home dripping wet. 
She said, “What do you mean, Pretzel, 
by coming in all wet? You know I just 
waxed the floors.” 

The children appreciated the joke and 
Jimmie seemed to express the sentiment 
of the class when he said, “The wife 
was as angry as you were with us this 
morning.” 

We all laughed and with the easy for- 
giving and forgetting of the young, the 
issue was closed. The next rehearsal 
was better. 

The first grade teacher has a great 
advantage over most humans. She can 
enjoy her childhood when she is old 
enough to appreciate it. 


a — 


Qur PROBLEMS WILL NOT BE SOLVED THROUGH ONE GREAT LEADER BUT BY 
the accumulated wisdom and efforts of many people who work earnestly 
with cool heads and warm hearts: by many people who have the courage 


to face the problems of the world with confidence.- 


Study Conference, Asheville, N. C. 
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By JAMES KNIGHT and WILLIE HOLDSWORTH 


Teacher Education Through Child Study 


Child study as a program of inservice teacher 
education ts described and evaluated by James 
Knight and Willie Holdsworth of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. As teachers learn more 
about children, tensions are lessened, behavior 
is modified and redirected, and both teachers 
and children are freed for growth. 


Tue PROGRAM OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
described here has been developing for 
nine years.’ As a national movement, it 
is estimated that eight to ten thousand 
teachers located in twelve states are in- 
volved in it at the present time. It began 
as an inservice education program and, 
for the most part, it has remained so. 
It is of this aspect that the present report 
is written. 

The outcomes of any teacher educa- 
tion program that are most worthy of 
consideration are the changes in the 
ways children are treated in the class- 
rooms. Descriptions of changes in class- 
rooms will be presented through reports 
from teachers themselves or from those 
who have observed changes in_ their 
attitudes and behavior.” They will be 
clearer, however, if an explanation is 
given first of the ways teachers go about 
working together in their study of 
children. 

Child study as described here is an 


experience progra m. It derives its 
i This program was originated by Daniel Prescott. A 


jescription of its early beginnings is found in Helping 
Teachers Understand Children by the Commission on 
Teacher Education, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. (1944). A recent discussion of some 
of the principles upon which it is based may be found 
in ‘“‘New Skills for Teachers—New Understanding of 
Children’? by Madelaine Mershon, Gerthon Morgan, Daniel 
Prescott. Educational Leadership, May 1949, 6 :500-503. 

2 Appreciation for the illustrations in this article is 
expressed to the administrators, coordinators and teachers 
in the following Texas schools: Abilene, Burnet, Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, Edinburg, Fort Stockton, Harlingen, 
Kerrville, Kilgore, La Feria, Marshall, Mercedes, Midland, 
Odessa, Overton, New London, Pharr-San Juan-Alamo, 
San Benito, San Angelo and Spring Hill. 
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genius from three characteristics: (1) 
It is a study of children rather than a 
study about children. (2) It is unhur- 
ried and unpressured. ‘Teachers are 
given the time to work leisurely. (3) 
Its scientific validity rests in the findings 
from many disciplines. Its resource 
people are from many special fields. 

The only goal stated for the program 
is to understand the behavior of children. 
Some teachers get impatient with this. 
They want to do something. Most of 
them, however, come to appreciate be- 
fore long that understanding is doing 
something. It may mean the difference 
between a smile and a rebuff, between 
attention and neglect, between tolerance 
and resentment, between pleasure and 
hurt or encouragement and suppression. 

Understanding may range from the 
merest fraction of insight to complete 
cognition. Child study helps teachers to 
build a value system in which an attitude 
of understanding is possible. When a 
teacher has accepted emotionally and 
intellectually the idea that everyone has 
a personal worth, that as teachers we 
accept all children and reject none, that 
behavior is caused, he begins to view 
behavior objectively and to find a con- 
stantly enlarged place for scientific in- 
formation in his thinking and in his own 
behavior. 


Sources for Information and Guidance 


Recognition of the sources of informa- 
tion about children is in itself a multi- 
valued contribution to the school. These 
sources have been named as follows: (1) 
the school records, (2) other teachers, 
(3) creative activities of the child, (4) 
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the life space of the child, (5) the home 
and family of the child, and (6) direct 
observation of the child himself. 

Each of these sources of information 
makes its own contribution to teacher 
growth: 


When all or a large proportion of the 
teachers in a school begin to use the school 
records, the records begin to be improved. 

When teachers start talking together in an 
honest effort to know more about their pupils. 
their conversations become professionalized. 

When teachers begin to appreciate what 
they can learn from the creative activities of 
children, they begin to provide more oppor- 
tunities for and challenges to creative effort. 

An interest in the life space of the child 
brings the teacher to an understanding of the 
world of the child and an appreciation of 
many of his interests and values. Some ac- 
quaintance with the home and family of the 
child brings an understanding of his basic 
motivations, the culture he has absorbed, and 
his sources of comfort, reassurance and 
securily. 

Direct observation with anecdotal record- 
ings shows the child interacting with other 
children. adjusting to adults, and as a think- 
ing, feeling, growing, changing organism. 


\ program of this sort could not 
operate successfully without a code of 
ethics. Teachers pledge themselves to 
treat all information about children con- 
fidentially and not to discuss facts about 
them except in a professional way. A 
visible change takes place in a group 
when all members have accepted the 
code of ethics. 

Consultant service is an important 
aspect of the program. Schools in the 
Texas program have had consultant serv- 
ice from sponsoring colleges in the state 
and from the universities of Chicago, 
Maryland and Wisconsin outside the 
state. In addition, resource persons from 
centers more advanced in the program 
have gone as visitors to help in other 


centers. 
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The Program In Action 


During the period of a year the pro- 
gram in a given center would be as 


follows: 


After the 


orientation meetings teachers 
meet in small groups to read and 
their records. At times they have a consultant 
with them, but more frequently they meet 
under the leadership of one who is himself 
a member of the group. 

Consultants meet with leaders approximately 
once a month to provide additional oppor- 
tunities for group work and for pooling ideas. 
Frequently principals and resource persons 
from the groups meet with the leaders. Con- 
sultants hold some meetings throughout the 
year with the superintendent, directors, super- 
visors and principals. 

In many schools it is possible to hold local 
workshops during the summer. These work- 
shops provide opportunity for teachers to 
concentrate on scientific information concern- 
ing the growth and development of children. 
These experiences promote friendship and 
understanding between teachers as they come 
to know each other better and as they work 
and play together. State and national work- 
shops bring broadened acquaintanceships 
that transcend local boundaries. 

Although credit toward graduate degrees 
has been granted for all aspects of the pro- 
gram, a large proportion of those involved 
choose to work without credit. Consultants 
make no distinctions between those who work 
for credit and those who ‘do not. 


discuss 


The case of Tommy illustrates the 
program in action: 


Tommy didn’t get along with other children. 
He would have fits of temper in the classroom 
and on the playground. In_ the _ baseball 
game he would attack whoever put him out. 
One day it was the pitcher and as he started 
for him. the boys forcibly removed him from 
the field. He fell on the ground and kicked 
at any child who came around him. A teacher 
approached him and he kicked at her. She 
and the principal each took an arm and got 
him into the building where he fell crying in 
The principal and the 


“Now 


the principal’s office. 
teacher withdrew to talk things over. 
what?” the principal asked. 
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The teacher thought a minute, “Well, be- 
havior is caused. We can start with that.” 

Realizing that there were many possibilities 
for causes, the teachers made best guesses 
based upon what they knew about Tommy. 
(mong the guesses they made was one to the 
effect that Tommy did not know the rules of 
baseball and the codes of his playmates. This 
proved to be a good lead. Tommy did begin 
to get along better as they helped him learn 
the rules of the game the children played. 


Sometimes the understandings point 
toward helpful generalizations about 
the total school situation. A study 
group was listening to the record of one 
member: 


Betty and Jane were talking during a work 
period. The teacher caught Betty’s eye and 
shook her head. The conversation continued. 
The teacher caught Betty’s eve and shook her 
head again and then quietly passed by the girls 
and asked them not to disturb others. 

The talking continued. Finally the teacher 
asked, “Do I have to punish you to get your 
cooperation ?” 

Betty smiled and said, “We have asked for 
it, haven’t we?” 

This reminded the teacher that the mother 
had said to her on one occasion, “Betty 
doesn't want to be rude or impudent, but I 
do wish you could find some way to give her 
a scolding before her classmates.” 

\fter some discussion of the meaning of 
Betty’s behavior, the group gave a number of 
illustrations of children seeming to be out of 
harmony with the school when actually they 
may be meeting the expectancies of their peers. 
The feelings and energies of teachers are 
saved when they come to such understandings. 


Tensions Are Lessened 


The ways of working in child study 
help teachers to lessen their tensions and 
to free themselves from some of their 
frustrations. 

A member of one study group said, 
“Working with others studying children 
has helped me to get along better with 
other teachers.” 

Another said, “If this informal way 
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of working is so good for us, why isn’t 
it good for the youngsters also?” 

Child study has brought a more per- 
missive atmosphere to many classrooms 
and a broader interpretation of the range 
of acceptable behavior. For example: 

Larry finished his work, looked around the 
room and then went over to speak to Jane who 
had just joined the fourth grade group. He 
jumped away from her and returned to his 
seat. The teacher strolled around the room 
and finally came to Larry’s desk. ‘What 
happened ?” 

Larry turned red, “Jane kicked me.” 

“Maybe she isn’t used to being in a class- 
room where you are free to talk if you are 
not bothering anyone,” the teacher suggested. 

A few days later Larry said, “You were 
right about Jane, Miss R. She was afraid you 
wouldn't like it if we talked. She wasn’t mad 
at me. 

Miss R. went on to explain that two years 
ago she would not have let Larry leave his 
seat without permission. The fact that Jane 
kicked him would have required a thorough 
investigation, possibly involving a discussion 
with the principal. 

Child study has promise in reducing 
teacher-pupil clashes. A principal who 
kept a record for two years reported, “I 
have found that the number of pupils 
sent to my office for disciplinary reasons 
decreases with the number of years the 
teacher has participated in the inservice 
education program.” 

A teacher said, “Since working with 
child study groups, I view each child as 
an individual rather than seeing the 
group asa whole. I feel thst the teacher- 
pupil relationship has been strength- 
ened.” 

It has helped in high school, also, as 
an algebra teacher testifies: “I used to 
correct students before the whole class, 
thinking the more humiliating the correc- 
tion, the more good it would do. Now I 
try to talk privately to misbehaving stu- 
dents. Sometimes I find it better to write 
a note and pass it to them quietly.” 
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About the middle of the year a junior 


high school teacher wrote in her record, 
“IT chose this child for study because she 
annoyed me. Now that I know some- 
thing about her, she doesn’t annoy me.” 
On a hot Friday afternoon in May an 
elementary school teacher said, “Today 
I told Mr. W., the principal, that except 
for three years of studying children I 
don’t believe I could have put up with 
Johnny—as it is I kind of like him.” 
Every child is unique. Some teachers 
working in child study come to appre- 
ciate this even if they missed it in the 
required course on individual differ- 
ences. At least one reports a change in 
herself: “I used to demand about the 
same work from all students. Now I 
recognize that their abilities vary widely 
and that some may work much harder 
than others and still accomplish less.” 


Records and Hypotheses 


Two more points need to be made to 
round out this report on child study as 
a program of teacher education. One of 
the things that contributes a great deal 
to the program is_ the itself. 
Teachers may be amazed at the material 
they have written. The second point is 
the emphasis that is placed on making 
multiple, tentative hypotheses and_ the 
discussions of them in the group meet- 
ings. The first will be illustrated by one 
teacher’s evaluation of herself and the 
second by a report of a group discussion: 


record 


\lthough I was aware that each child is an 
individual, the inservice education program 
kept that fact ever before me. As I observed 
my study and saw various background reasons 
for his behavior, | began to look more closely 
at each individual member of my class. 

As I read my anecdotes, | began to examine 
myself, “Here’s what Johnny said and did, 
and here’s what I said and did in that situa- 
tion. But, no, that couldn’t be right! Surely 
I wasn’t that abrupt. But I was; here it is 
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Go slower, 


right down in black and white. 
listen more carefully, remember I am_ very 
important to that child and that child is very 
important to the world.” 


Ralph always seemed to be in a hurry. His 
teacher recorded ten instances of his rush- 
ing through things or to do things. As she 
read her record, the other members of the 
group made hypotheses to explain Ralph's 
state of hurry: 

He has a high rate of energy output. 

He is more able than the average. 

Rushing may win favor with his peers. 

Being first is important to him. 

Members of his family expect it. 

He has nervous tensions. 

Rushing gains him attention. 

It is a compensation for inability to do 
high quality work. 

He hurries in order to gain time for day 
dreaming. 

His rushing is related to feelings of 
Insecurity. 


Speculations of this sort, supported by 
the record, show the complexity of be- 
havior. If the whole record could be 
presented, it would be readily apparent 
that each hypothesis makes sense or is 
The record from which this 
sample was taken had six sets of hypo- 
theses about six patterns of behavior. If 
there were eight members of the study 
group, and they averaged five patterns 
to the record, each member of the group 
participated in the making of forty sets 
of hypotheses. This sort of thing is bound 
to affect what goes on in the classroom. 

In summary, then, it can be said that 
studying children can be an effective 
teacher education program if it is actu- 
ally a study of children, if teachers are 
given time to appreciate what they are 
doing, if help is sought from a wide 
range of scientific sources, if the moti- 
vating purpose is to understand, and if 
teachers work together cooperatively 
with faith in their own capacities for 
solving their own problems. 


possible. 
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By MARY HARBAGE 


To Keep Horizons Widening 


With large classes and without adequate ma- 
terials and equipment, what can we do to 
help children broaden their horizons? Mary 
Harbage, director of elementary education, 
public schools, Akron, Ohio, gives some prac- 
tical answers to this question and shows why 
the one most important essential is the right 
kind of teacher. 


As A GROUP, WE TEACHERS ARE IN GREAT 
danger of succumbing to the disease of 
“T can't.” It is truly one of the occupa- 
tional hazards of our profession. Over 
and over again I hear: 

“That would work in some cases, but you 
see | have a group of forty children.” 

“I can’t do that in my situation but I can 
see that it would be grand.” 

“[ just haven’t the supplies to do anything 
else.” 

“That couldn’t work with a divided group.” 

“I wish I could try to do some new things, 
but the administration just doesn’t approve.” 


and that awful one, in a sotto voice: 
“You see. | have the dull group.” 


| know that teachers are working 
against terrific odds in many places. I 
realize that there are large groups, in- 
adequate equipment, and meager sup- 
plies. But somehow we must find our 
way around, over, or beyond these handi- 
caps. We must help children to a more 
satisfying and happy kind of school liv- 
ing, while at the same time we work to 
change the difficulties which surround us. 

For some time now | have been trving 
to think of all the little ways—sans spe- 
cial equipment, in spite of the size or 
kind of a group, and with administrative 
blessings — in which we can improve 
school living. The list of possible ways 
has grown rather long and continues to 
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grow. But in each case I have come up 
against one and only one essential—the 
right kind of teacher. 


What Makes the Right Kind 
of Teacher? 


Many teachers who are living happily 
and satisfyingly with children in spite of 
great differences in background, train- 
ing, and age; have certain characteristics 
incommon. First of all, they really like 
to teach; it is for them a thrilling and a 
satisfying kind of work. They love and 
enjoy children. They all have a wide 
sensitivity attuned to the multitudinous 
needs and feelings of boys and girls. 
That they all have a sense of humor is 
apparent. It is always close to the 
surface and easy to tap. 

These teachers are fair, considerate, 
just as dependable as can be, and at the 
same time, very flexible. Usually they 
are quite stimulating people, and_ still 
they can have a calm and unhurried 
manner when the need is indicated. Such 
teachers are attractive and happy people, 
(and I didn’t say young and I didn’t say 
beautiful). They have love and under- 
standing enough for each and every 
child. 

They are the teachers who are enthu- 
siastic and happy. 
commodities are just as contagious as the 
Enthu- 
siasm and happiness are the best pos- 


Remember, these 


measles —— and lots more fun. 
sible insurance against boredom and 
lethargy—the deadliest of environmental 
atmospheres. 

Such teachers look at themselves and 
their teaching when things get out of 
hand. for they realize that adults are 








expected to have more patience and un- 
derstanding than the children with whom 
they work. 

They realize that there are two ways 
to approach an area of study — that 
which the teacher sees as expedient and 
best, and that which the children see as 
the possible way. These teachers know 
that to put their thinking together with 
that of children means a zestful approach 
and more real learning. 

As one enters the room 
teacher, a good emotional atmosphere 
can really be “felt.” There is freedom— 
freedom to speak of what is important, 
freedom to move as one needs to, free- 
dom from tension and strain. Each child 
contented member of the 
secure in the knowledge that his fears, 


of such a 


is a group, 
joys, and problems are of importance to 
someone. He knows that if he is upset 
because of a quarrel at home, an unfair 
act on the part of a playmate, or just 
plain not feeling up to par, there is some- 
one at school who will understand and 
help. A wise teacher may never fully 
understand the basis of the child’s diffi- 
culty; but by sincerely trying to help 
him, many problems may be solved. 

In such a room each child knows that 
he is an important member of the group, 
and until all recognize his importance, 
he is secure in the knowledge that his 
teacher knows his worth and his talents. 
Until he has his own good friends, then 
she is his special one. The rewards of 
this for the teacher are great. She finds 
that she is more and more important to 
many children and that her circle of 
friends is ever widening. 

Children, thank goodness, are like the 
Elephant’s Child—filled with “insatiable 
curiosity” (unless teachers and parents 
take it out of them by making them into 
little automats capable of saying only 
“Yes” and “No”). They are curious 
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vocally all day long. (That statement I 
can document any day.) As each ques- 
tion is answered, another is forthcoming 
—perhaps right at the time or maybe 
months later. We answer some ques- 
tions, and we learn early to say, “I don’t 
know but I know how we can find out.” 
Eventually, and with a sigh of relief, we 
realize the time has come when children 
are finding many of their own answers. 

But in this matter of questions and 
answers we have made only a beginning. 
There are certain accepted fields in which 
we are expected to supply the “leading- 
on-ness” and later, the learnings. I as- 
sume that we are well aware of our re- 
sponsibilities in these areas of academic 
learning. I want to remind us of some 
of the little ways in which horizons can 
be widened and broadened. 


Books Can Widen Horizons 


“There is no frigate like a book to 
take us world’s away” is still very true 
in spite of the other media of communi- 
cation which offer “magic carpets.” 
When we open up to children the vast 
world of books, we are helping them 
share in a_ priceless heritage. What 
riches we would have missed if we had 
not known the soul-stirring times of the 
American Revolution through the eyes of 
Johnny Tremain® or glimpsed the one- 
ness of secure family life in The Good 
Master’ or The Moffats' and The Little 
House in the Big Woods.’ 

Many of the needs of children can be 
met through good books. Peter's Pinto® 
will take boys and girls adventuring in 


the real cowboy country. Many a funny 


Edition of 
Boston, 


“A Book”, 
Dickinson, 


Centenary 
(Little Brown, 


Dickinson, Emily, 
the Poems of Emily 
1930) 

2 Forbes, Esther. Johnny Tremain, (Houghton, 1943) 

Seredy, Kate, The Good Master, (Viking, 1935) 

‘Estes, Eleanor, The Moffats, (Harcourt Brace, 1941) 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls, The Little House in the Big 
Woods, (Harper, 1932) 

® Buff, Mary and Conrad, Peter’s Pinto, (Viking, 1943) 
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bone will be tickled by the plight of poor 
Bartholemew and his seemingly endless 
procession of hats. Deep satisfaction is 
often reflected in children’s faces as they 
listen to The Little Island’ or The Little 
House.” Primitivo and His Dog’ helps 
them feel a oneness with children the 
world over; for aren’t their interests and 
problems much like those of this little 
Mexican boy? 

I learned early the wonders of this 
world of books, learned it so well that I 
was often lost in it for a time. I remem- 
ber one day when my mother asked me to 
sit on a tall stool by the kitchen stove. 
My chief responsibility was to see that 
the potatoes did not burn while she was 
upstairs. There I sat on the high stool 
deep in Little Women."’ It was the un- 
mistakable smell of potatoes burned to 
a crisp (at my very elbow) which brought 
mother back from her work upstairs! 
Paintings and Poetry 

But there is much beyond this world 
of books to which we can open the win- 
dows. And oh the fun in doing it! 

Before World War Il had too closely 
touched us, some of the old world’s 
treasures were sent to this country for 
safe keeping. My third grade group 
was a little young to appreciate fully the 
great masters, and yet I knew that few 
if any of these children would ever get 
to see the paintings unless they saw them 
then. We decided to see the exhibit, 
and thus began a rather intensive study 
of paintings by the third grade. (I may 
have overdone it. ) 

Now the Cincinnati Art Museum has 
> Macdonald, Golden, The Little Island, (Doubleday, 
oo Virginia Lee, The Little House, (Houghton, 
ein Ma ea ee 


Aleott, Louisa May, Little Women. (Little Brown, 


Boston, 1924) 
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a wonderful staff. And sure enough, on 
the appointed day and hour there was 
someone to meet us at the front door to 
take us to the exhibit we were to see. 

Billy, red haired, freckled faced, shirt 
tails just barely keeping up with him, 
was the first one out of the bus and up 
the steps. We had to pass many displays 
on our way to the exhibit. All at once I 
caught a wild look in our guide’s eye. 
Since she had been talking to Billy, I 
thought I had better go to her rescue. 
When I got there she said, “Do you 
know what he said to me, just as non- 
chalantly, as we passed that painting 
back there? ‘That must be a Turner, I 
don’t know. Do you see how all the light 
is stuck in the middle and the edges are 
dark?’?” Billy’s knowledge of art had 
definitely widened. 

Poetry has, so far as I can remember, 
always been a part of my life’s pleasure, 
so much so that I want every child to 
have the opportunity to add the appre- 
ciation of “singing verse” to his aware- 
ness. If it can be worked rather casually 
into some part of each day, there is no 
chance for poetry to be thought of as 
silly, sissy stuff. Like everything else, 
it has to have meaning. 

When someone appears wearing a new 
pair of shoes, he takes a “new shoe 
walk” while I chant (and later all of us 
say) Alice Wilkins’ “New Shoes” "’ or 
Alfrida Wolfe’s “Choosing New Shoes.” 


When Erika said, “Oh, I wish my 
baby could play with me,” that was the 
right time to say that delightful poem: 


I am the sister of him 
And he is my little brother.'* 


1 From Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. Prepared by 
the Literature Committee of the Association for Childhood 
Education International. (New York: Macmillan, 1946. 
Se). 

12 Op. cit., p. 23. 

13 “TLittle’ by Dorothy Aldis. Anything and Everything. 
(New York: Minton, Balch and Co.) 





Trips to the barber shop (“Straight 
above the clear eyes, Rounded round the 
ears’’),'* to the dentist (“‘I’d like to be a 
dentist with a plate upon the door”),”° or 
to the cobbler (“Crooked heels and 
scuffy toes are all the kind of shoes he 
knows”’),’° can all be celebrated in verse. 

There is nothing like sheer and utter 
nonsense to relax tension and _ restore 
good humor. When things seem gloomy 
something like “Eletephony”*’ will bring 
about a good giggle and put dull care in 
the background. From this occasional 
matching of the mood of the moment, 01 
even changing it, we can soon have a 
group at a stage of development where 
a time spent with poetry is an acceptable 
and anticipated part of each day. 

Not always does the poetry have to 
be on the level of the child as indicated 
on the jacket of the book. Beautiful, 
majestic words and rhythms do not have 
to be fully understood to be enjoyed. 
There are overtones of feeling in phrases 
such as “Music like a curve of gold’’’* 
or “Children’s faces looking up, Holding 
wonder like a cup”’” which can best ex- 
press our feelings. As we use them, we 
can explain that those words are parts of 
a lovely poem—one they will know some 
day. Let their questions (or lack of 
them) indicate whether or not we should 
eo on with it. 

Once when I had been ill and out of 
school for several weeks the first request 
of the group when : came back was, 

“Read poetry with us, Miss Harbage.’ 
I knew then that Rina magic enc -hantment 

(“The Barber's” by Walter DeLaMare. Poems for 
Children. (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1946. P. 103). 

“The Dentist” by Rose Fyleman. Very Young Verses. 
Barbara Peck Geismer and Antionette Brown Sutter, 


editors. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1945. P. 72). 
***The Cobbler’ by Eleanor A. Chaffee. Very Young 


Verses. Op. cit., p. 72. 

Richards. Tirra  Lirra. 
1082: -F.. $k). 
(New 


“Eletephony’” by Laura E 
(New York: The Junior Literary Guild, 

‘Barter’ by Sara Teasdale. Silver Pennies. 
York: Macmillan, 1925. P. 73. Reprinted 1944). 


“Barter” by Sara Teasdale. Op. cit., p. 73 





of singing verse was a part of their lives 


for jae” 
Share Our Personal Life 


Children love to share in our lives and 
grow in the sharing. Sometimes I have 
taken to school an unwrapped gift for 
someone in my family—all comple te 
with dainty papers and gay ribbons. I 
have wrapped it while the children 
watched, telling them about the person 
who was to receive it, and why I had 
selected that particular gift. They can 
at least share that much in my family 
life. 

If we have been to an exciting play, 
a charming light opera or even a special 
movie, let them enjoy it too. The last 
time I saw “Oklahoma,” I practically 
put on a one-person floor show the next 
morning. Out of it came one of our 
special rhythms, rocking and churning to 
“Oh, What a Beautiful Morning.” Play 
some of the music, describe a dance or 
the scenery, tell them a bit of the story. 
Twenty-six of us last year wondered at 
the fantasy of “Brigadoon,” listened to 
its music, and vicariously enjoyed the 
color and movement of “The Red Shoes.’ 

Let the children know that friendship 
and love are important and most satis- 
Tell them of the 


us. of how our 





fying parts of our lives. 
things our friends do for 
husband helps us, of how life is more 
complete because of our families. It was 
with real understanding that Mary Foss 
‘You and Miss Zeller 
have so many good jokes!” 

Let’s not keep our prettiest dresses at 
Now and then 
them on school days, if they 
Look and feel like a 
Children love to touch 
Jenny Lou, 


said to me one day, * 


home during the week. 
“splurge” 
will fit at all. 
million dollars. 
smooth silk or nubby tweed. 


“The material concerning poetry was adapted from 
an article by Mary Harbage, published in Elementary 
English. November, 1949. 
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a student teacher, probably had to have 
her new angora sweater cleaned a day or 
two early after it had been worn for a 
whole day in the first grade. But now 
the children know what angora yarn is 
like. (At first they said, “It’s a fur.’’) 
Their look of complete wonder as they 
touched it was well worth a few smudges. 

A new pin, a bracelet or a pretty neck- 
lace can add to their pleasure. There is 
one place, though, where because of past 
experience I draw the line. Teaching 
subtraction at one time was one of the 
greatest difficulties of my life. I had 
struggled and struggled with one particu- 
lar group. Near the close of a most try- 
ing period Jimmy’s face lighted up with 
a rapt and widened look. I thought, “At 
last comprehension! He has it! I have 
succeeded!” And when I questioned, 
“Jimmy?” he replied, “Miss Harbage, 
do them rings hurt your ears?” 

Many teachers have _ interesting 
hobbies, wonderful collections, and are 
“masters” in certain crafts. One fine 
teacher of eleven- and twelve-year-olds 
took to school samples of her leather 
and metal work. Out of this has grown 
the guild of that group. The children 
have made many beautiful things and a 
display of their weaving, leather, and 
metal work is not to be missed. The 
quality of their work is always improving 
because all of them start in their particu- 
lar guild as an apprentice. Each guild 
carefully judges the products, and when 
the work reaches a certain standard, the 
child becomes a “journeyman.” Then 
all aspire to be “master craftsmen.” 

Let us help children to feel a need for 
that which is exquisite. Help them to 
an awareness of beauty, be it sound, 
form or color. If they can respond to 
music, if they can catch the feel of a 
elorious day, if they can see the pattern 
of trees against the sky, then their lives 
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can rarely be completely poverty stricken 
or hopeless. 


There Is Always Time 


Did I hear someone ask, “How can we 
find the time for rich living?” It isn’t 
altogether a question of time. We can 
be completely hectic and “pressured” 
with very little to do and with no real 
and genuine interest. We can rush and 
hurry and work ourselves into a frantic 
fuss with no real reason for it. Admit- 
tedly there is more work to do than any 
teacher can hope to accomplish. But 
this fact should not be a basis for defeat. 
Time, just like many other things, can 


be managed. Tasks can be sorted into: 


The dull routine things which have to be 
done. We can learn to whip through these in 
a hurry. 

Ways of spending time that are definitely 
unrewarding. Eliminate as many of these as 
we possibly can. 

Uninteresting but necessary tasks. Put them 
with something more exciting. One can 
always do bits of housework while listening 
to a favorite radio program, and what feminine 
being hasn’t read a good book while putting 
her hair up in pin curls? 

Tasks irksome to us that can be done by 
someone else. Perhaps it’s worth paying 
someone to do them for us and make up the 
budget in another way. 


By really working on this problem we 
can save luxurious hours of unpressured 
time for living with our children and 
with our peers. 


To widen horizons for children in 
these and many other ways, our own 
lives must be rich and full and varied. 
There must be many interests, many 
people, and an awareness of all of life 
about us. Our sense of adventure must 
stay alive. In these days it is more im- 
portant than ever to face the future with 
courage and faith, and to help children 
live richly in the present. 
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With Appreciation 


In subscriptions CuiLpHoop EpuCca- 
TION has increased from 4,983 in 1934. 


Tue Ocrosper 1934 IssuE oF CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION carried the announce- 
ment that Rowna Hansen had resigned as 
editor of the journal to continue work 
for a doctorate. It also announced that 
Frances McClelland would become a 
member of Headquarters Staff and would 
act as associate editor of CHILDHOOD 
Epucation. Dorothy Willy, chairman 
of the Board of Editors, was to carry the 
responsibility of editorship. In the Sep- 
tember 1938 issue of CutLpHOOD Epuca- 
rion. Dorothy Willy’s name is listed as 
chairman of the Board of Editors with 
Frances McClelland Mayfarth as editor. 
During the sixteen years Frances 
VMayfarth has served as editor of CHILp- 
HOOD Epucation there have been four 
chairmen of the Editorial Board. Dorothy 
Willy served until May 1940. Winifred 
Bain served from September 1940 until 
May 1947 when she became president 
of the Association for Childhood Eduea- 
tion International. It was at this time 
that the policy of a two-year term of 
service for chairman of the Editorial 
Board was adopted. This was in line 
with the terms of other ACEI committee 
chairmen. Laura Zirbes was chairman 
of the Editorial Board the following two 
vears. Alice Miel is now chairman. 
Cuiprnoop  Epucation 
eleventh year of publieation 
Frances Mayfarth first became 
ciated with its editorial staff. Since that 
time it has grown in organization, cireula- 
tion, and prestige. In organization it has 
changed from a collection of challeng- 


Was in. its 
when 


asso- 


ing articles in each month’s issue to 
stimulating articles that develop a 
monthly theme, contributing to the de- 
velopment of a yearly theme chosen to 
implement the Plan of Action. 
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to 16,371 in 1950. It not only serves 
the teachers of the United States but is 
read each month in sixty-two other coun- 
tries. Articles from CHiLpHoop Epvu- 
CATION are translated into many lan- 
guages. 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION is not the only 
publication of the Association. It does 
serve as the organ through which ACEI 
sends out its monthly messages but, in 
addition, the Association publishes each 
year at least two and frequently five or 
six bulletins. These are prepared to 
meet some specific need of teachers and 
others who guide children. They have 
been produced under Mrs. Mayfarth’s 
euidance. 

Throughout the years Frances May- 
farth has used the contributions of thou- 
sands as planners, writers and evaluators. 
CumpHoop Epucation and the bulletins 
are planned to meet the teacher’s needs. 
They are also the organs through which 
teachers may share their experiences. 
Ir IS WITH EXTREME REGRET THAT THE 
Executive Board of ACEI announces the 
resignation of Frances Mayfarth as editor 
of CuttpHoop Epucation. In fulfill- 
ment of a deep-seated desire to teach, she 
has accepted a position at New York 
University. She will however continue 
to serve the Association in many ways. 
The Executive Board joins with you in 
sincere appreciation for the splendid con- 
tribution Mrs. Mayfarth has made to our 
professional lives, to our vision of ways 
of working together, and to our profes- 
sional ideals and understandings. We 
wish her success and joy in her new 
undertaking. JENNIE CAMPBELL 

President, ACEI. 
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ACE] 1950 Study Conference 


Two THousanp THREE HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT 
people registered for the ACEI Annual Study 
Conference held in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, April 9-14. The conference was organ- 
ized around seven general sessions, three 
noon assembly hours, four branch forums, 
two exploration mornings, two business ses- 
sions, and thirty-one study groups. Many 
committee meetings and interest groups filled 
in free moments, contributed to the better 
understanding of the Association’s work, and 
promoted its future activities. 

The General Sessions 

Everyone agreed that the general sessions 
were outstanding. E. T. McSwain spoke at 
the Sunday evening vesper service. Ethel Al- 
penfels was the Monday evening speaker, and 
Leona Baumgartner gave the Tuesday evening 
address. 

On Wednesday evening there was a panel 
discussion led by Jean Betzner on the con- 
ference theme. “I sing What We Know For 
Children in the School, the Home, the Com- 
munity.” The panel participants, who had 
served as background lecturers for the study 
classes, were William Kilpatrick, Laura Zirbes, 
Willard Olson, Winifred Bain, and L. Thomas 
Hopkins. This discussion with its good 
humor and high spots of philosophy and prac- 
tice provided a thrilling end to the study group 
sessions. 

The Thursday evening general session, de- 
voted to a discussion of “International Under- 
standing Begins with Children,” was led by 
Paul Smith. Participants were Edith Ford, 
England: Helen Mackintosh, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Yuriko Moriya, Japan: Fried- 
ericke Rametsteiner, Austria; Gerhild Ries, 
Germany: Una Smurthwaite, Salt Lake City, 
and Agnes Snyder, New York City. The 
international character of the Association and 
the broadening base of its program were 
dramatized through the excellent discussion 
which provided a fitting climax for the clos- 
ing of the conference. Representatives from 
sixteen other countries participated in the 
program events during the week. 

One general session dealt with “Using Legis- 
lation to Meet the Needs of Children.” What 
is now on the books, new legislation we must 
have. and pending federal legislation and the 
needs of children as emphasized in The Plan 
of Action were discussed. 
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Assembly Hours, Study Groups, Folklore 


The noon assembly hours provided oppor- 
tunities to hear Willard Olson on “The Child 
and the Culture We Make”; news of the con- 
ference region from Arthur Perry and Lee 
Thomas; and brief reports from the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, the 
National Association for Nursery Education, 
the National Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the American 
Junior Red Cross. 

The thirty-one study groups hit a new high 
in interest, activities, and participation under 
the guidance of outstanding leaders. The rich 
folklore of the region was dramatized in song, 
story and dancing. Handcraft industries were 
well patronized by conference registrants who 
purchased pottery, silver, wood carvings and 
linens as momentos of their visit to North 
Carolina. Trips were taken to dozens of 
places to picture forever the beauties and in- 
dustries of the region. 


Adventure Room and Business Sessions 


The adventure room with its document and 
branch alcoves; its functional display of 
hooks, materials, and equipment; its slides, 
films, recordings and creative work of teachers 
and children; its UNESCO and schoolhousing 
exhibits; its snack bar and students’ lounge 
was a favorite spot. Ideas were exchanged, 
new friends were made, and many notebooks 
were filled with titles of books and types of 
equipment to be ordered. 

At the business meetings a report of prog- 
ress was made by the committee on confer- 
ence location; commentaries were given on 
branch work; the executive secretary and the 
business adviser reported programs, finances, 
and activities of the Association; a new con- 
stitution was voted unanimously, and new 
officers were elected. (See page 432.) Seattle, 
Washington, was chosen as the place for the 
1951 conference. 

A full report of the conference will be pub- 
lished in the May Branch Exchange which 
will be sent free to all conference registrants 
and may be obtained by others from AcEI 
headquarters office, 1200 Fifteenth Street 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. for $1 a copy. 


See you in Seattle in 1951.—F.M. 
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News HERE and THERE... 
By MARY E. LEEPER 





New ACE Branches 

Louisiana State University 
hood Education, Louisiana 

Tangipahoa Parish Association 
cation, Louisiana 

Edgecombe County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, North Carolina 

Reinstated 

Kraus Alumni Kindergarten 

ACEI Officers 1950-51 
Three new oflicers were elected at the April 

1950 annual meeting of the Association in 

Asheville. North Carolina, for a term of two 


vears. 


Association for Child- 


for Childhood Edu- 


Association, Néw York 


\SSENHEIMER is the newly elected 
secretary - treasurer. 
She teaches in one 
of the kindergartens 
in the public schools 
of Milwaukee, Wis- 
and repre- 
sents the Great 
Lakes Region. Miss 
\ssenheimer has 
just completed a 
two-year term as 
president of — the 
Wisconsin ACE. At 
present the work of 
a state ACE 
mittee on Planning 
for Children under 
Six in Wisconsin is 
taking much of her 
time and _ interest. 
She is a member of both the Milwaukee Public 
School Curriculum Planning Council and the 
Curriculum Guiding Committee of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. We find 
that two of Miss 
organ music and interior decoration. 

Epsie Younc, the newly elected vice presi- 
dent representing intermediate, is consultant 
in elementary education, intermediate grades, 
public schools, Austin, Texas, and represents 


PAULA 


consin, 


com- 





Paula Assenheimer 


Assenheimer’s hobbies are 
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the Southwest Region. Miss Young is a 
former president of 


the Texas ACE and 


has been active in 
local branch work 
for a number of 
years. She has par- 
ticipated in ACEI 
study conferences 
and has served on 
several committees. 
She has many in- 


terests: school-hous- 
ing problems, better 
understanding of 
race relationships, 
camping and out- 
door education. 
Heading her list of 
interests is the im- 
provement of teach- 
ing in elementary schools. 
that her chief hobby is gardening. 





Epsie Young 


It is good to know 


Laura Hooper, the newly elected vice presi- 
dent representing 
primary, is profes- 
sor of education and 
director of the III- 
man-Carter Unit of 
the School of Edu- 


cation, University 
of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia. Miss 
Hooper. who repre- 
sents the North At- 
lantic Region, has 
worked actively in 


the Chicago area, in 
Massachusetts, and 
is now one of the 
vice presidents of 
the Philadelphia 
ACE. 

Miss Hooper is at present in Japan serving 
as a consultant in elementary education. She 
will return to this country in June. It is sig- 
nificant that a year ago Miss Hooper indi- 
cated that traveling was one of her hobbies. 
She has added two others—writing and home- 





Laura Hooper 


making. 
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Continuing as members of ACEI’s execu- 
tive board until April 1951 are: 


Jennie Campbell, president, representing 

the Great Plains Region 

James L. Hymes, Jr., vice president rep- 

resenting the nursery school and the 
Southeast Region 
Clarissa Bacon. vice president represent- 
ing the kindergarten and the Pacific 
Coast Region. 
ACEI Membership Service Bulletin 

The second ACEI membership service bul- 
letin for 1950, Helping Children Solve their 
Problems, was mailed in March to individual 
members of ACEI and to the presidents and 
secretaries of branches for circulation among 
branch members. 

James Hymes, Jr., in the first section, draws 
attention to “Our Fundamental Concerns 
about Children.” A series of brief stories 
follow. These describe how some parents and 
teachers are attempting to help children: 

Build Courage and Faith in Themselves 

Develop Belongingness 

Keep Alive the Urge to Learn 

You will like this bulletin. It will remind 
you of the ways in which you are trying to 
help children solve their problems and will 
stimulate you to try new ways. The bulletin 
may he ordered from the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Pages 40. Price 75c. 

ACEI Study Conference Report 

The theme of the conference is the theme of 
this report —‘“Using What We Know for 
Children in Home, School and Community.” 
It is the story of the conference held in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, April 9-14 and has been 
written by one hundred members who _ par- 
ticipated in the conference. It is published 
as an expanded issue of The ACEI Branch Ex- 
change. Copies have been mailed to the 2,200 
registrants as a part of the conference service. 
It was sent also to officers of branches and to 
individual members of the International As- 
sociation. Others may obtain copies from 
ACEI headquarters. 1200 Fifteenth Street. 
N. W.. Washington 5, D. C. Price $1. 

From the University of Virginia 

Colgate W. Darden, president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, announced on February 
16 that the Board of Visitors has authorized 
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the establishment of a new program of gradu- 
ate teaching in professional education Jead- 
ing to the degrees of Master of Education and 
Doctor of Education. Commenting on the 
new program, President Darden said: 


Effective assistance to  Virginia’s 
teachers and school administrators in dis- 
charging their duties to Virginia’s public- 
school system is the major purpose of this 
new program. We intend to build the uni- 
versity’s teaching program around the 
problem of improving the educational 
program of the public schools. The uni- 
versity can render no more _ profitable 
service to the state than this. 1 want to 
encourage the closest relationship be- 
tween the university and the public- 
school system. 


Courses leading to the new degrees will be 
offered for the first time in the summer ses- 
sion beginning on June 26. A full program 
will be initiated in the 1950-51 session. 


UNESCO Meets in Florence 

Three historic palaces, two of which were 
built before Columbus discovered America, 
will be made available for the Fifth Session 
of the General Conference of UNESCO in Flor- 
ence, Italy, May 22 to June 18. Headquarters 
will be at the Pitti Palace on the left bank of 
the River Arno. In addition to sixteen plenary 
sessions, it is estimated that about eighty-four 
working meetings will be necessary for the 
various commissions and committees. Each 
of the fifty-four member nations of UNESCO 
will be entitled to one voting representative. 


Jean Fraser Clark 

On March the eighth, in Westerville, Ohio, 
Jean Fraser Clark, wife of Harry C. Clark, 
passed away after a brief illness. Mrs. Clark 
was a valued and loved member of the faculty 
of Otterbein College in Westerville. She has 
been for a number of years an active member 
of the ACE, serving on state and national 
committees and helping with ACEI study con- 
ferences. At the time of her death she was 
chairman of ACEI’s Committee on Bases for 
Selection of Teachers. Only a few weeks be- 
fore her passing, Mrs. Clark sent her report 
on the work of the committee for inclusion in 
the program of the Asheville conference. Her 
going is a great loss not only to her family and 
personal friends but to many professional 
friends and to the cause of education. 
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HOLLOW BLOCKS 


T neve make a boat—a bus—a house— 
a dozen major projects instantly visua!- 
ized by young imaginations and 
enthusiastically carried out by 


toughening muscles 


Made of %” kiln-dried ponderosa pine 


lock-cornered and water-proof glued. 


All surfaces smoothly sanded, edges 
rounded. Weather-resistant. 
SIZE UNPAINTED 
Small: 52" x 5%” x 11” $19.20 doz. 
Medium: 52” x 11” x 11” 30.00 doz. 
Large: 5%” x 11” x 22” 42.00 doz. 
Long: 5%” x 5%” x 22” 31.80 doz. 


Prices F. O. B. New York warehouse 


discount to accredited 


10% 


schools. 





CONSTRUCTIVE 


lor lite size PLAY 





ul 
PAINTED al 
$22.80 doz. Cc oa f 
a I dcra t 
37.80 doz. equipement 
ComLany 


634 Columbus Avenue 
New York 24, N. Y. 








ROCKING BOAT 


takes one to four youngsters ‘‘to sea.’’ Turned over, 
it becomes a fine set of steps for little landlubbers. 
Ruggedly constructed of sturdy oak . . . finished for 
outdoor use . . . easily assembled. $19.50 


At 


‘e- 


a « 
vs. 
company 


634 Columbus Avenue 
New York 24, N. Y. 
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““FEATHER-LIGHT”’ COT 


a boon to tachers! Lightweight and so easily stacked 
that a pile of 24 cots are only shoulder-height, can be 
lifted and arranged with a minimum of effort. Strong 
duraluminum frame with removable blue canvas firmly 
laced at one end for simple adjusting. Easily —_ 
10. 





10% discount to accredited schools 
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~ INTERLOCKING 


- JUMBO-BLOX 


Enthusiastically Approved by Teachers 





%& Because they are simple in principle, and light enough for nursery 
school use, yet so sturdy and practical that they fill perfectly the 
older child’s building needs. 


%& Because with Mor-Pla Blox, children make the simple, everyday things 
they need for their dramatic play in a few minutes. 


%& Because the structures they make do not fall and slide apart—yet they 
can be quickly and easily taken apart. 


%& Because there is just enough challenge in the interlocking principle of 
Mor-Pla Blox to hold the child’s interest, spur his imagination and 
develop his initiative and ingenuity. 

% Because they are made and finished with all the careful attention to 


detail you expect in the most expensive play materials, yet priced 
so low that they really appeal to purchasing departments. 


*& Because they are priced in inexpensive units so that you can make up 
just the size and type of set that you want and need. 


EVERY SCHOOL CAN HAVE 
THESE VERSATILE HOLLOW BLOX! 


No need to worry because no other blox can 
take the place of Mor—Pla Jumbo-—Blox in your 
classroom. You can start your Mor—Pla Blox equip- 
ment with a practical unit for as little as $24. 


Write for Further Information to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


For Older Children 


LITTLE FLUTE PLAYER. By Jean Bothwell. 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. New York: 
William Morrow, 425 Fourth Ave., 1949. 
Pp. 159. $2. It was Teka’s pleasure to pipe 

the cattle home every evening at sunset and 

all the village listened for his piping. He 
liked coming home at evening too. There was 
something about his home that reached out 
and wrapped him round like a warm coat. 
Then, things began to go wrong. The 
precious flute was broken, the crops failed, 

Teka’s father had to leave home in a desperate 

search for work and the shadow of starvation 

settled over the village. How Teka, a ten- 
year-old, became the man of the house and 
found a.way to keep his family alive makes 

a moving story. In the end, the father re- 

turns; there is joy in the family and the hope 

of a good crop and a good flute for Teka. 
This is Jean Bothwell’s fourth story about 
India and the most beautiful of them all. 


Ages 8-12. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 
AND THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASs. 
by Lewis Carroll. Pictures by Leonard 
W eisgard. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949, Pp. 160, $3.50. Leonard Weisgard’s 

illustrations with their rare imaginative 

quality and melting color have never been 
better employed than in this new edition of 

{lice’s Adventures In Wonderland. He gives 

us a demure, real Alice on a “golden after- 

noon,” dreaming by the river bank while the 

\lice of the adventures comes to life just 

behind her. The pictures are bathed in sun- 

light. full of bright plumaged birds, small 
animals, and flowers sometimes larger than 
the people. 

\lice and her fantastic friends are projected 
against these crowded backgrounds like the 
Indeed, the dream-like 
quality of the stories has never been so evident. 
The beauty of the blond and dreaming Alice 
with her black and wondering kitten set ithe 
mood for the whole series of pictures. Die- 
hard devotees of Tenniel’s precise pen-and- 


images in a dream. 
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ink pictures (this reviewer has been one of 
them) may miss the White Rabbit’s checkered 
waistcoat and big watch, and they may find a 


But they 


few of the pictures hard to see. 
colorful 


must admit that this is a sunny, 
\lice with a fresh imaginative quality and 
an unsurpassed beauty. 

The smallish print of the text should serve 
as a warning that here is a story for the 
twelves, not for small children. 


TRIGGER JOHN’S SON. By Tom Robinson. 
Illustrated by Robert McCloskey. New York: 
Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., 1949. Pp. 284. 
$2.50. This story of boys and boys’ gangs 

will be increasingly popular now that it is 

enlivened by Mr. McCloskey’s sensitive and 
amusing pictures. Trigger is an orphan in 
the process of being adopted. Trigger thinks 
that the adoptee has a right to look over his 
future parents and to decide whether or not 
he wants to go through with it. To this end, 

Trigger gets off his train prematurely, falls 

in with a boys’ gang and a blind hermit, and 

the action starts. 

In time, Trigger discovers that his future 
parents are all right and goes to them. They, 
in turn, see him through his most devastating 
scrape. The hermit plays a part too and be- 
comes the beneficiary of the gang’s munif- 
icence. The conclusion is heart-warming. 
\ges 9-12. 

Biography and Historical Fiction 

AMERICA’S ETHAN ALLEN. By Stewart 
Holbrook. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park Ave., 
1949, Pp. 96. $2.50. Ethan Allen was a 

giant of a man, hot tempered, ready with his 

fists but a scholar too, and a fighter with 
words and wits when these were needed. 

Ethan fell in love with the Vermont wilder- 

ness. and although he knew it had been sold 

two ways. he was willing to fight it out with 
the New York speculators and their men. He 
organized the “Green Mountain Boys” so 
effectively that the “grants” eventually be- 
longed to the stalwart men who had settled 
there and paid for the land. So the state of 

Vermont emerged. the creation of this young 

colossus from Connecticut. 

Stewart Holbrook makes a lusty story of 
this heroic man and his exploits throughout 
the Revolution. Lynd Ward’s superb pictures 
in full color convey the beauty of the wilder- 
ness and the stirring quality of life under 
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Ethan Allen’s leadership. Here is a boy’s own 
hero dramatically recorded in text and pic- 
tures.—Ages 10-16. 


THE LIFE OF AUDUBON. By Clyde Fisher. 
Foreword by John Kieran. Illustrated with 
paintings and drawings by John James 
Audubon. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
19 E, 33rd St., 1949. Pp. 76. $2.50. This 

biography of Audubon by a former staff mem- 

ber of the American Museum of Natural 

History is glorified by superb reproductions 

of Audubon’s own paintings in black and 

white or full color. The biography gets 
somewhat bogged down with facts but there 
is enough of a narrative to hold the interest 
of young readers who should enjoy and 
cherish this handsome book. \ges 10-14. 


ANDREW JACKSON. By Jeannette Covert 
Nolan. Illustrated by Leej Ames. New 
York: Messner, 8 W. 40th St., 1949. Pp. 
78. $2.75. Jeannette Nolan has made an 
absorbing story of Jackson’s stranger-than- 
fiction life and certainly he is a boy’s own 
hero. His youthful resourcefulness, _ intel- 


ligence and fortitude, his reckless defiance of 
the enemy and his devotion to his mother all 
give promise of the man he was to be. Most 
of the familiar episodes are here but Miss 
Nolan makes more of his romance with 
Rachel Robarts and his complete devotion to 
her as long as he lived than is usual in biog- 
raphies for young people. It is, on the whole, 
a well-balanced presentation of this colorful 
personality.—Ages 10-14. 


NANCY HANKS OF WILDERNESS ROAD. 
By Meridel Le Seur. Illustrated by Betty 
Alden. New York: Knopf, 501 Madison 
fve., 1949. Pp. 88. $2.50. The story of 

Nancy Hanks is a touching one and Miss Le 

Seur has imbued it with wistful beauty. Her 

writing suggests the vernacular of the times 

but does not adhere to it too rigidly. If this 
biography owes much in style and content to 

Carl Sandburg’s Prairie Years it is, never- 

theless, a fine book and an addition to our 

Lincoln materials for children eight to twelve. 

Illustrations which are real interpretations of 

the text add to the charm of this book. 











No nails, bolts, or rods . 











Made of special light weight hardwood 


Builds Houses Climbing Towers Churches 
Bridges Ships . . . Boats Stores Yards 
Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 


. . Simple interlocking corners 


FOX BLOCKS CO., 7606 Maie Ave., 
Los Angeles 1, Cal. 
Also Manuf. of Playground Equipment 


FOX BLOX 


Patented 


Educational Building 
Blocks 
for 
Schools—Churches 
Homes 


We also manufacture 
Solid Floor Block 
Hollow Block 
Building Block 
Special Blocks to Order 
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Bulletins and PAMPHLETS ... 
Editor, CELIA BURNS STENDLER 


Elementary Education 

LIVING AND LEARNING IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS—A HANDBOOK 
FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL. Published 
by the Minneapolis Public Schools, H. B. 
Bruner, superintendent. Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: the Public Schools, 1949. Pp. 271. 
$1.50. A practical handbook for elemen- 

tary teachers covering certain aspects of child 

growth and development, school organization, 
curriculum practices and public relations. 

ARITHMETIC 1949. Compiled and edited by 
G. T. Buswell and Maurice L. Hartung. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs. 
Published in conjunction with “The School 
Review” and “The Elementary School 
Journal,” No. 70. Chicago 37, Illinois: The 
University of Chicago Press, November 
1949, Pp. 100. $2.25. This very excellent 

collection of papers presented at the Fourth 
\nnual Conference on Arithmetic at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago includes discussions of 
both practical and theoretical aspects of teach- 
ing arithmetic. Morton’s analysis of the logi- 
cal. social and psychological criteria for se- 
lecting content in arithmetic is one of the 
best in the literature. 

THE PLACE OF SUBJECTS IN THE CUR- 
RICULUM. By Effie G. Bathurst. Paul F. 
Blackwood. Helen K. Mackintosh. and Elsa 
Schneider. Bulletin 1949. No. 12. Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office. Pp. 33. 15¢. What a mod- 

ern elementary program is contributing to 

children’s learnings is presented through the 

device of a one-column description of what a 

fourth grade teacher and class do. with an 

opposing column on “A Visitor Thinks It 

Through.” 

SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY IN ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION. Compiled by the Elementary Educa- 
tion Staff of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1949. Pp. 
60. No price given. A sixty-page bulletin 

of recent books in elementary education 
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in the field, 
helpfully arranged under such headings as 
“Administration,” “Arithmetic,” “Parent Ed- 
ucation” and the like. 


(since 1939) plus “classics” 


A CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE RE. 
SEARCH ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 1890- 
1949. By J. Harlan Shores. University of 
Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 47, No. 8 Urbana, 
Illinois: College of Education, Bureau of 
Research and Service, University of Illi- 
nois, September 1949. Pp. 29. No price 
given. An illuminating analysis of curricu- 

lum movements, educational objectives, and 
organizations of curriculum since 1890. Three 
types of curriculum organization—subject 
matter, activity, and core organization—are 
identified. 


ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN 100 
CITIES. By Effie G. Bathurst, Mary Dabney 
Davis. Hazel Gabbard, Helen kK. Mackintosh, 
and Don S. Patterson. Bulletin 1919, No. 11. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Ofhice. Pp. 84. 25¢. Data on current practices 

in elementary education in 100 cities in 43 

states is presented and discussed. Questions 

which the study attempts to answer include: 

What are existing types of elementary school 

organization? Who is responsible for the 

general supervision of elementary education ? 

How are daily schedules made? 


SUGGESTIONS WITH REGARD TO SOME 
PERSISTENT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS. Published by the Division of 
Research and Field Services, Indiana Uni- 
versity. Bloomington, Indiana: University 
Bookstore. Pp. 34. 50¢. An excellent dis- 

cussion of elementary school problems: age 

of entrance into first grade, the primary school 
unit, meeting the individual needs of children 

in the intermediate grades, the matter of mid- 

year promotions, and reporting pupil progress. 


LIVING AND LEARNING IN THE ELE. 
MENTARY GRADES. Published by the 
College of Education, University of Florida. 
Gainesville, Fla.: University of Florida. Pp. 
91, 75¢. A description by grade levels of 

the program of the laboratory school, Col- 

lege of Education, University of Florida. 
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who are the leaders? 


In no other profession is the function and mission of leadership so 
atomized as in education. Every teacher is, in his own classroom, 
the immediate guide of several score of children. He is the “law,” 
or he is “wisdom,” the interpreter of a community and a world, 
the stimulating partner in the individual child’s quest for sureness 
and understanding. The child will grow, for better or worse. 
The individual teacher sets the “growing weather” in his classroom. 


He is the leader. 


* 

leadership among leaders .. . 

Teachers are aware of this responsibility and are therefore alert for 
materials which will help them set the “growing weather.” The 
thoughtful exposition of research and practice which they find in 
the Journal of the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, is stimulating and useful. Silver Burdett salutes the editors. 
They understand the meaning of leadership—to know the fullest 
capacities of those with whom and for whom they work, and to 


provide the means of fullfilment. 


Silver Burdett... 


strives always to provide instructional materials which fit the pur- 
poses of education in a democracy. By seeking the same guidance 
teachers do, Silver Burdett is able to make its learning programs fit 
the needs of children, as children and teachers best understand those 


needs. Write us for the proof. 


COMPANY 


San Francisco 


SILVER BURDETT 
New York Chicago Dallas 
45£.17th St. 2216. 20thSt. 707 Browder St. 709 Mission St. 








MAY 


1950 


4 


€ 
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Authoritative books on 
childhood education from 
The University 
of Minnesota Press 


THE FAMILY TODAY 
A GUIDE FOR LEADERS 


BY DOROTHY T. DYER, Chairman, 
Family Life Dept., Univ. of Minn.  Ilus- 
trative units in family life education that 
present useful materials and procedures for 
all those concerned with the counseling 
and education of students and adults in 
the field of family relationships. June, $3.00 


UNITS IN PERSONAL 
HEALTH AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS 

By BIESTER, GRIFFITHS & PEARCE. 


“Probably the most practical handbook for 
sex education on all educational levels.”— 


School and Society. $3.50 


CHILD CARE 
AND TRAINING 


By FAEGRE & ANDERSON. “An inesti- 
mable contribution to the background 
needed by every parent and _ teacher.”— 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

$3.25 


YOUR OWN STORY 


By MARION FAEGRE. “Provides simple, 
straightforward and friendly answers to 
many of the questions young children ask 
on this subject.”—The Child. 

50¢ each; 10 to 999, 25¢ each plus post- 
age; 1000 and more, 15¢ each plus postage. 


UNDERSTANDING 
OURSELVES 

By MARION FAEGRE. “Immensely help- 
ful to adolescent boys and girls.” —Paren?’ 
Magazine. Same price schedule as YOUR 
OWN STORY above. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


10 Nicholson Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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PLANNED AND CORRECTLY 
DESIGNED - the only block 
shapes needed for 1;-to-9 year olds! 


FISHER-PRICE 


step PLAN Celrecational 


BLOGS 


Long pase their trial stage, Fisher-Price Step Plan 
Blocks have been widely accepted as needed educa- 





tional equipment Fisher-Price Blocks have been 
exceedingly popular and are one of our prized play 
materials writes the director of a famed nursery 


school of one of our leading Women’s Colleges 
Fisher-Price Blocks are large enough to give a child 
feeling of reality and accomplishment in building 


al 

projects They are heavy enough to develop little 
muscles They embody all of the 12.) basic shapes 
approved by modern educators They match and fit 
Made of Ponderosa softwood, sanded smooth = in 
natural finish, they will noc splinter and may be 
washed repeatedly The natural nap of the wood 


supplies an adhesive quality, causing the blocks to 
adhere slightly when children build with them 


The Fisher-Price Step Plan encourages building actis 


ties in keeping with the child's age It provides 
increasing Opportunity for more elaborate building as 
he grows physically and mentally The Fisher-Price 


Open Stock Plan allows for group construction that 1s 
limited only by the children’s own imagination 


Compare the low prices and high quality of Fisher 
Price with other similar blocks. Specify Fisher-Price 
and your budget will go further. Write today for 


catalog, specific age recommendations, school-room 


assortments and special institutional prices 


FISHER=PRICE Joys Inc. 
EAST AURORA ERIE COUNTY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE AND DISPLAY: 
SUITE 417, 200 FIFTH AVE. BLDG. 
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